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Now Published in a Three Book Edition 
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Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 
— has never been a series of arithmetics more sane, more practical, 
more closely linked with the pupil’s life, and more helpful in preparing 


him for his work after he leaves school. 


Among other things these books 


Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and 
Speed which give the kind of training em- 
ployers demand, 


Appeal to pupils’ interest through Number Games. 
Make the Shortest Methods the nattiral methods. 


Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the 
pupil facility, skill and proficiency. 
Present Socialized Recitations which 
responsibility and resourcefulness. 


Group together problems on common subjects, 
thus making for consecutive thinking, sus- 
taining interest, supplying useful informa- 
tion, ete. 


develop 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular No. 1809 


AMERICAN BOorFkz: COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Our enthusiastic friends tell us that | 


WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 


is rapidly superseding the older type 
of text in hygiene because it contains: 


I—Definite programs for bettering the hygienic | 
and sanitary conditions of the school, home 
and community. 

2—Chapters on Physical Exercise prepared by 
WALTER CAMP, the famous authority of 
Yale University. 

3—Incentives to action which are constructive 
and accompanied by the pleasurable results | 
so necessary to proper habit formation. 

4—In Book I, interesting and pertinent stories 
illustrating health principles. 


5—Illustrations which make distinct 


to children. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


a appeal 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


-TEACHERS 


REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Choruses 
For Grammar and High School Programs 


The Voyage of the Mayflower— Words 
by Nixon Waterman; Music by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. Four-part chorus. 


The Landing of the Pilgrims— Words by 
Mrs. Hemans; Music by Edward B. Birge. 
Four-part chorus. Complete orchestration 
available from the publishers. 


These two numbers were the principal secular 
choruses at the World Congress of Congregational 
Churches, Boston, July, 1920. 


A Program in Commemoration of the 
Pilgrim Landing 

and of the great epochs in American history 
was presented at the commencement exercises 
of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS, Lasell Seminary, last 
July. So many music educators have requested 
a copy for guidance in their own program 
making that such will be gladly forwarded upon 
application. With each program will be sent 
an annotated letter showing where the twenty 
choruses may be obtained. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


The New 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS 


(Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 


“America in Song, Scene and Story” 


BOOK IT NOW 


Write or ‘Phone 


HENRY GIDEON 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Haymarket 3104 


Something Different 


It is a well-known pedagogical fact that the most effective teaching 


combines motor and visual images. 


Hitherto this combination has been dif- 


ficult to achieve in the teaching of geography. 


THE ATWOOD, ALLEN AND ROBINSON’S 
_ Practical Map Exercises in Geography and History 
JUST PUBLISHED 


have solved this difficulty. 
exercises (over 50 in all), 


By an ingenious device, geography and _ history 
outline maps, and tracing-sheets, are bound to- 
gether mm an unusually convenient form. 


By tracing the maps the visual images are reenforced by the motor, 
and the facts of locational geography are indelibly stamped on the memory. 


This series deals with the Western Hemisphere. 


Another series dealing 


with the Eastern Hemisphere in like manner is now in press. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF THE THIRD DECADE OF 
THE CENTURY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


In fifty years education has made as great 
strides as have the industries, and they have had 
a sort of rhythmic stride of a decade each. 
Now that we are entering a new decade of educa- 
tional progress we make a Yankee guess that 
it will be by far the most expansive and exten- 
sive of all and that it will be a decade of evolu- 
tion. 

Never were indications of anything stronger 
than that the third decade of the twentieth 
century will see the beginning of the elimination 
of educational autocracy in every form. The-e 
is to be such democracy in education as_ has 
never entered the mind of man, unless all 
signs fail. 

Let us hope that it will be an evolution 
through demonstration and not — revolution 
through demolition. 

The part of wisdom is to. study faithfully 
and fearlessly the various demonstrations «as 
they occur. The first to which we call atten- 
tion is the out-of-city schools of Cook County, 
Illinois, where is to be found already the func- 
tioning of virile and vital village rural 
school democracy. Teachers are no longer se- 
lected by local trustees, and the county superin- 
tendent selects no teachers. This eliminates 
the meddlesome domination of local influence 
and equally eliminates the autocracy of a county 


magnate. This is as near an_ educational 
miracle as we know. Of course many demo- 


cratic elements must enter into the making of 
such conditions possible. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the why 
of things but merely to record the demonstration 
as indicative of what is sure to solve many of 
the ills of village and rural education, as we shal! 
later study other demonstrations. 

These village and rural schools are grouped 
in seven districts each with a Country Life Di- 
rector. These seven men and women ere the 


efficiency phase of the new democracy. Each 
has been in school work in the county. Each 
ds known and believed in by the patrons of _ his 
district. Each enjoys the work and believes in 
the people. Fach can call by name practically 
every pupil in the rural schools, at least. And 
each has neighborly acquaintance with all 
the people. Thus without any assumption of 


authority the teachers are selected by thee 


Country Life Directors. There is practically 
no desire on the part of any local trustee to in- 
terfere in this arrangement. 

Once a week these seven Country Life Di- 
rectors spend a day in the county superintend- 
ent’s office. They confer with one another as 
with the county superintendent and always they 
are the ones who literally know it all. 

Each of the seven Country Life Directors holds 
a Community Centre evening meeting in every 
schoolhouse of his district every year and usually 
several times in the year. These are social 
gatherings in which every one is present, every 
one shakes hands with every other one. There 
is community singing, wsually a patriotic speech, 
often a community feed. There is never any- 
thing said or done to disrupt or disturb the com- 
munity politically or religiously. There is never 
propaganda of any kind other than for the en- 
lightenment of the people on educational re- 
sponsibi.ity and opportunity. 

The schools are alive, very much alive to all 
important, progressive educational activities. 
These Country Life Directors are not meddle- 
some in school or out as they easily might be if 
they had all their time for the few schools in the 
local district. They are helpful to teachers and 
advise and counsel as to better ways of getting“ 
desired results along the line of the course of 
study. 

None of these seven Country Life Directors 
can possibly think merely on the units that fune- 
tion in ‘his district, for each has the direction of 
the entire county in some highly important 
feature of education. 

One man, a genius in such things, has responsi- 
bility for community gatherings in all village 
and rural districts. He meets all the teachers 
and tells them just what is expected in this re- 
gard. He personally attends some such com- 
munity gathering practically every evening of the 
school year. This is his one county-wide re- 
sponsibility. 

Another man, equally adapted to his responsi- 
bility, looks after the creation of extensive and 
intensive educational pwhlic sentiment through 
addresses at community meetings. He speaks 
along this line at some community meeting in 


practically every schoolhouse the county 


each year; and he keeps in close touch with 
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the local press and furnishes ammunition to tone 
up the educational sentiment of all the people. 

One man, who by the way owns a farm of 
four hundred and eighty acres, is responsible for 
keeping the home-school projects in agricultu-e 
and school gardens at concert pitch in all villages 
and rural districts. This project activity first 
gave Cook county national prominence. It was 
this man who was first employed by his village 
district for twelve months at the same rate as 
before for nine months. 

One woman, a woman of national significance, 
is responsible for the home-school projects of 
the girls of all villages and rural schools. Like 
the other Country Life Directors she meets all 
the teachers of the county and demonstrates the 
latest and best features of canning, drying and 
‘dehydrating. She visits every school of the 
county to see how well they are looking aiter 
domestic science work. It is her business to 
see that no teacher is a slacker in this regard. 

Another woman is responsible for the heaith 
and sanitary inspection and education in all vil- 
lage and rural schools of the county. She knows 
the latest expectation of national leaders in child 
welfare and community health and civic con li- 
tions, and it is her business to see to it that every 
teacher uses her opportunities to improve per- 
sonal and community health. 

One man has as his mission the toning up of 
community morale through the recreation life of 
the people through the school. Every teacher 
in village and rural schools must be equipped 
with enough games so that there may be new 
games each year, and for each season of the vear. 
No school is allowed to go stale on anv game o~ 
group of games. No teacher can backslide in 
recreation zeal. 

Another man has the direction of the music 
im all village and rural schools. He does not 
teach music, but he meets all teachers and magni- 
fies the significance of a musical atmosphere, 
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both for its clarifying effect in the matter of dis- 
cipline and morale, and for the intellectual and 
emotional improvement of individual pupils. 
He sees to it that no teacher can become so in- 
fatuated with the least common multiple that she 
steals the time that belongs to music. 

More by hit than any good wit I know Cook 
County schools as no one else has had the oppor- 
tunity to know them. No other outside person 
has cared to know them as I have known them 
end no one in the county has had the opportunity 
to see the local revolution and the evolution in 
relation to the national movements. 

Above all else I have never had any pet scheme 
that | wanted to put across in the county, have 
wever had a desire to guide or direct in the faint- 
est degree any activity of any one in leadership ‘n 
the county. My acquaintance has been purely 
impersonal professionally, a student of the county 
and not a propagandist in the county. No one 
can know a city or county, educationally, who 
has any scheme to put across, just as no one 
can survey a school system who has a pet plan 
of ‘his own that no system can meet unless he has 
put it over himself. 

I have known the schools of Cook county for 
more than a third of a century. I knew the 
schools sympathetically in the days of Albert G. 
Lane, Orville T. Bright and A. F. Nightingale. 
I saw the first of these promoted to the city su- 
perintendency, the second to the Chicago city 
system, and I was never more personally and pro- 
fessionally disgusted than when Mr. Nightingale 
was defeated for re-e'ection. 

My ardent admiration for the schools of Cook 
county today, therefore, has behind it many vears 
of personal acquaintance with village and rural 
schools in the county and in the country at large, 
which justifies, if any justification is needed, my 
ardent appreciation of the achievement of County 
Superintendent Edward J. Tobin and his Country 
Life Directors. 
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BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER YOU ARE 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub at the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the grass, 
Some highway to happier make, 

If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can't all be captains, we've got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here; 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 


—Cheer. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND AMERICANIZATION. 


BY HON, SIMEON D. FESS 


The American Republic is  history’s ripest 
fruitage of government where every citizen 
stands equal under the law. There is no such 
thing as equality of physical, mental or moral 
ability among men. Neither can it be made 
possible by legal enactment. Government is 
impotent to produce such leveling condition. 
The best any government can give is equality 
oi opportunity. The famous doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence that all men are 
created equal applies to the law’s regard for 
equality under the law. Ours is the first ex- 
ample in history where this principle was made 
fundamental. 

Equality under the law insures equal oppor- 
tunity in life’s rivalries. The superior talent 
will excel as will the greater application to in- 
dustry. The employee of today becomes the 
employer of tomorrow. The industrious poor 
of today become the independent well-to-do 
of tomorrow. ‘This is the genius of our 
American system. 


THE COUNTRY’S GROWTH. 


This government experiment, started a little 
over 100 years ago, is to have its severest test 
in the try-out of its fundamental principles. It 
began with 3,000,000 people of a homogeneous 
population, obeying one law, observing similar 
customs, respecting one religion, speaking one 
language—in a word, a government organized 
upon a basis adapted to all its people. In the 
more than 100 years of growth, its territory ‘/has 
expanded until it now encompasses a continent 
of the widest diversity of interests. Its popula- 
tion has passed the 100,000,000 figure, represent- 
ing every civilized nation on the globe. This 
influx has introduced a variety of languages and 
dialects, a diversity of religious tenets, a 
conglomeration of governmental theories, nuwm- 
erous practices and customs of old-world 
social observances and industrial relationships 
until the problem of the country is distinctively 
one of Americanization. 

The position of the country as a world power 
places upon it new responsibility to prove its 
position. The nation cannot be better than the 
collective citizenry of which it is composed; 
hence the increasing responsibility of the in- 
dividual citizen. Here as in no other country 
the individual is held accountable for his attitude 
toward good government because he is an in- 
tegral part of its machinery. He cannot escape 
from duty since the government cannot be sep- 
arated from those who make it up. 


ALL HAVE RESPONSIBILITY. 


The individual’s part in maintaining good gov- 
ernment is not only direct but it is commanding. 
It is a'sn inclus‘ve, not excepting any class or per- 
son. It is not even limited to those who con- 


stitute its electorate, for here, as in other coun- 
tries, each and all count for some part in the 
promise of a higher citizenship and a better gov- 
ernment. This includes every profession, every 
calling and every station in life—for all 
are equal under the law. With opportunity 
there must go responsibility. ‘The government 
extends to each individual opportunity for 
achievement and demands of each that responsi- 
bility to better government that goes with the 
opportunity. 

While the dominant incentive for individual 
effort is personal achievement inspired by the 
universal desire for the approbation that goe$ 
with success made possible by this government, 
that success demands in return a fealty to the 
government which will frown upon any effort to 
hinder or embarrass the government in its ad- 
ministration on behalf of its citizens. The re- 
lation of citizen to the government is reciprocal. 
The one offers fealty, the other protection. As 
the citizen demands the most enlightened gov- 
ernment, the government demands the best 
equipped citizen. Hence the system of schools, 
institutions and numerous agencies, either gov- 
ernmental or private, if not institutional, to in- 
sure a higher citizenship. Devotion to American 
institutions is the result of inte!ligent training 
and education. Those who pass through our 
institutions ate assured a wholesome under- 
standing of the obligations that go with citizen- 
ship, 

PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION. 

The problem is how to reach those who do not 
take advantage of this training. Our compul- 
sory school attendance must be rigidly enforced 
on all of school age. The public schools must 
be supp!emented by part-time schools and night 
schools to embrace the adult. The foreign bora 
must in some way be brought within these in- 
fluences and under these educational forces. 
©ur institutions must also be supplemented hy 
civil and industrial associations to enlist this 
class unfamiliar with the principles of healthful 
Americanism to banish the un-American dogmas 
brought to our shores by the intellectual free- 
booter who has come here to parade his ready- 
made remedies for the inequalities of the human 
race. The country should lose no time and 
omit no step to Americanize those who come 
here to better their estate. It should demand 
an acceptance of our institutions and obedience 
to our laws or immediate deportation. It 
should open the door of education in English 
and demand it as the medium of public commun- 
ication. All proceedings where assemblies are 


called to discuss public affairs or matters per- 
taining to the government should either be con- 
ducted in English or at least reported in English. 
Just as soon as the way can be ovened legally, 
no foreigner not a citizen of the United States 
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should be admitted to join labor organizations. 
This should be required to prevent a conserv- 
ative leadership of an important organization, 
for example, like the American Federation of 
Labor, being overturned by the radicalism of 
an imported brand of leadership such as_ we 
now see threatening this great body of men, 
not on behalf of a better labor condition, but 
in the interest of overturning our institutions 
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upon whose ruins is expected to be erected a 
soviet system in America. 

The government faces this situation now. We 
must take steps not only as citizens, but as a 
government, to thwart at once this proposed 
revolution, No element of our citizenship will 
he stronger against this proposal than the service 
men, who are the backbone of the institutions, 
to maintain which they fought. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


DALTON, ILLINOIS 


We are more and more impressed as the new 
school year opens with the tremendous strides 
that are being made everywhere. Just now it 
is the suburban village of Dalton, just out of 
Chicago, that gives me the heart throbs of joy 
because it has all been achieved in two years 
by the son of some professional friends of mine. 
Dalton was like other interesting suburban 
communities when the Board of Education 
asked Orville T. Bright, who was a pace-setter 
among the Country Life Directors who were 
making Cook County famous, to make Dalton 
as notable for educational and community prog- 
ress as Edward J. Tobin and his Country Life 
Directors were making Cook County. They 
promised unlimited support and agreed that 
there should be no interference with his plans. 

Before the schools opened in September, 1918, 
Mr. Bright had the school buildings and equip- 
ment put in first-class condition. 


A VITALIZED COURSE OF STUDY. 


The schools were given a new life and an 
abundance of it. The community was the labo- 
ratory for the traditional subjects all of which 
functioned in the homes as well as the schools. 

Home School Projects, Supervised Recrea- 
tion, Supervised Study, Socialized Recitations 
are in action as intelligently and inspiringly as 
in any city system, 

The Board of Education authorized Mr. 
Bright, out of the treasury of the district, to 
equip the school grounds, not only with play 
apparatus but with all needed and desired rec- 
reation appointments for all group games. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Domestic Science for the girls has all the fea- 
tures of genuine efficiency through Home- 
School Projects. All equipment for canning 
and drying is adequate and dehydrating is to 
come next. The devotion to the activities that 
centre in this work is as ardent as in the ath- 
letic games. Indeed, Domestic Science is with 
the girls one of the games of life to make life 
worth living. 

The Manual Training with the boys is as 
gamey as is Domestic Science with the girls. 
Both are as educational as any traditional sub- 
ject. The entire modernized course of study 
provided by Mr. Bright is focused to make boys 
and girls both brainy and handy and to have 


them enjoy the training through books as truly 
as through real life. Mr. Bright’s course of 
study is calculated to make book knowledge 
vitally virile. 

ATTAINING MASTERFULNESS. 

The schools give evening lectures by the use 
of the steropticon with the slides furnished 
gratuitously by the Educational Department of 
the Harvester Company and by the use of the 
lecture charts provided in the same way. The 
pupils can give as entertaining and informing an 
evening as any lecturer that can be brought to 
them. It is always a revelation to the commun- 
ity. It is heaven high above the old-time de- 
clamations and recitations of children’s enter- 
tainments. The best English work imaginable 
comes in this public effort. 

It has a very remarkable influence upon the 
boys and girls. Nothing by way of class recita- 
tion has anything like the educative value as 
they master a whole subject, so that, guided by 
stereopticon pictures or illustrative charts, they 
can talk entertainingly to all the people of the 
community. 


“COME TO SCHOOL” WEEK. 


Another masterful as well as ingenious fea- 
ture of Mr. Bright’s work is the “Come to 
School” Week. 

Every pupil one of whose parents comes to 
school wears a badge all the rest of the week, 
so that every one may know whose _ parents 
have visited school. Each evening some school 
has a school exhibit and entertainment. Prac- 
tically every parent in the district honored the 
“Come to School” campaign with his presence. 

SUPERIOR FLEMENTARY DIPLOMA. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair 
awarded a Superior Elementary School Diplo- 
ma to the largest building in Dalton, and the 
evening that that school had the celebration 
Dr. Blair came in person, made an address and 
awarded the Superior Diploma, the first ever 
awarded in [linois. 

SCHOOL FAIR. 


A School Exhibit and Fair had nine hundred 
exhibits of Home-School Projects of various 
kinds. The entire community attended and the 
day ended with a community meeting in the 
evening with entertainment and addresses, In 
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the afternoon there were contests for prize 
awards in canning and other pupil activities. 
ANNUAL FIELD DAY. 

Each spring the district has an Annual Field 
Day with all sorts of contests for boys and 
girls, with achievement emblems for those who 
win a given number of points. The Board of 
Education provides refreshments for every- 
body when the sports are over. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Mr. Bright suggested that the Board of Edu- 
cation make an appropriation to start a School 
Community Library. The Parent-Teachers’ 
Association gave nearly twice as much as the 
Board of Education appropriated, the 
school entertainments raised nearly as much as 
was provided by Board of Education and the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association combined, so that 


there is a fine library. Mr. Bright has_ the 
school building open for library service to the 
community two evenings a week and is always 
on duty as the librarian. In no other way could 


he know the community and serve the commu-- 


nity so well. 
INCIDENTALLY. 

Mr. Bright, without asking it, has had his 
salary raised sixty per cent. in two years, and 
the professional education he has personally ac- 
quired, the influence exerted, and the reputation 
won are much more than the $3,000 salary he 
receives. 

Orville T. Bright, Senior, and Mrs. Bright are 
to be congratulated upon having lived to see the 
son render such noble educational service. 

Of course it goes without saying that all this 
achievement in Dalton is a part of the fruit- 
age of the Cook County work. 


MEN OF 
EUGENE V. DEBS 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Philadelphia 


In a prison cell at the Federal Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia, there paces up and down, an 
energetic elderly man of thoughtful, 
quiet mien. His deeply-lined countehance is 
furrowed by marks of care. In his deep-set 
eyes gleams the spirit of high resolve and self- 
sacrifice. 

This is no common prisoner. As a fact, he is 
ranked among the 1920 candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States! And from 
that prison cell he issues statements (just as 
any high government official does) which are 
read and heeded, 1¢ is said, by many thousand 
voters in this country. 

Who is he? Why is he there in prison? 

Eugene Victor Debs is the Presidential candi- 
date of the Socialist party. He is called the 
“perennial Socialist aspirant” (the first word 
should be “quadrennial”), for he has been the 
chosen candidate of the Socialists, except in 
1916, for twenty years—since 1900, when he or- 
ganized and led the “Social Democrat” party. 

The Socialist party has not been a large fac- 
tor in national politics. In 1904, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was elected (with a vote of 7- 
623.486), Mr. Debs was given 402,283; and again 
in 1908 he stood third. The Socialist vote rose 
to 901,873 in 1912 when President Wiison was 
first elected by a vote of 6,293,019 out of a total 
of 15,031,169 votes cast that year. With the 
refusal of Debs to be candidate in 1916, the So- 
cialist vote dropped to 590,579. What it will be 
this year, nobody knows. It is stated that the 
German-American Association (claiming ‘“con- 
trol” of two million vetes) is back of the Social- 
ist movement in 1920. 

The Socialist movement is not easy to trace 
politically. You will look in vain in your re- 
turns of Presidential elections since 1796 (when 
parties first appeared) to 1892, for any mention 


serious, 


TODAY 


of it. That “Socialist-Labor” convention (New 
York in 1892) nominated Simon Wing for the 
Presidency. He received a total of 21,532 votes; 
and in 1896 Charles Matchett of New York had 
36,373 votes as the party’s Presidential candi- 
date. 

The next year, 1897, Eugene Victor Debs be- 
came prominent in the Socialist movement. Mr. 
Debs had recently come into national repute as 
a labor leader. He was a man with a stirring 
history. He was and is today one of the most 
interesting figures before the public. 

Mr. Debs is of foreign parentage. Both his 
parents, Jean Daniel and Marguerite (Better- 
ich) Debs, were born in Colmar, Alsace; and 
emigrating to this country in 1848, his father 
(then twenty-eight) was followed a year later 
by the mother, whom he met on her landing in 
New York city, where they were immediately 
married, 

Terre Haute (French for “high land”), Indi- 
ana; where they settled, was the birthplace of 
Debs, November 5, 1855. Laid out in 1816, it is 
oneof the oldest settlements of the Hoosier state, 
located about seventy miles west of Indianapo- 
lis, and less than 200 miles (about equi-dis- 
tant) from Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
It was a growing railroad and manufacturing 
centre in Debs’ boyhood, and today there are 
twelve different railroads passing through the 
thriving city. The frame house in which he 
was born stands at 447 North 4th street. The 
school from which he graduated is now the site 
of the Indiana State Normal. 

There were ten children in the Debs family. 
His was a happy childhood though Eugene had 
to work at an early age. His parenis were very 
poor. While a boy he engaged in the haz- 
ardous work of firing a switch engine at night 
on the Terre Haute arid Indianapolis railway, at 
$1.00 a day. He slept mornings and went to 
school afternoons. His first earnings were used 


to buy an encyclopedia on the installment plan! 
His father was a cultured man and had a good 
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library of French history. Among these books 
was Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” which 
made a powerful impression on Eugene and on 
his good brother Theodore, who has been his 
life-long comrade and manager of his tours. 

Debs’ parents were intense French patriots 
and thaters of Prussian tyranny, from which 
they had fled to what they thought was the 
ideal Commonwealth,—the United States. Eu- 
gene inbibed their ideas. 

The idea of a “co-operative commonwealth” 


‘grew in his mind in his youth, during laborious 


years when studious and serious reading was 
his chief recreation. He studied social condi- 
tions with such a throbbing of heart sympathy 
for all those who are oppressed, that he was 
forced into action. 

“There is nothing I would not do, so far as 
human effort goes,” he said earnestly (in 1878, 
when he was twenty-three years of age) “to ad- 
vance any movement designed to reach and 
rescue perishing humanity.” At that time he 
had left the railroad service and been 
working for several years in a wholesale gro- 
cery establishment. His ability, integrity and 
industry won recognition. At twenty-four he 
was elected city clerk of Terre Haute. Later 
he declined Democratic nomination to Congress 
and was chosen as a_ state legislator, Demo- 
erat (1884-5). In 1885 he married Katherine 
Metzel. 

Debs early showed his rare organizing genius 
and his fine gifts as an orator. He was one of 
the young founders of the Occidental Literary 
Club of Terre Haute, before which he made his 
first speeches in emulation of his favorite he- 
roes—Patrick Henry and Wendell Phillips. 

Not long ago, in response to a request by the 
Department of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, for his views on “The Secret of Effi- 
ciency of Expression,” he declared :— 

“Efficiency of expression is having something 
efficient to express and being so filled with it 
that it expresses itself. The choice of words 
is not important since efficient expression, the 
result of efficient thinking, chooses its own 
words, moulds and fashions its own sentences, 
and creates a diction suited to its purposes.” 

In his opinion “No man ever made a great 
speech on a mean subject. The highest there is 
in oratory is the highest there is in truth, in 
honesty and in morality.” 

Mr. Debs’ record as a labor organizer and 
leader is a story in itself. At twenty-five years 
of age he re-organized the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer for thirteen vears. In 1893 he left it in 
a flourishing condition (along with his salary 
of $4.000 a year and declining a trip to Europe as 
a gift) because he realized the need of national 
organization, to become president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union at $75 a month, and later 
no salary at all. This union combined the 
various switchmen’s, firemen’s, brakemen’s and 
other unions which he had formed. 

His activities as its president include the 
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large successful strike on the Great Northern 
Railway. While managing the great railroad 
strike of 1894 he was charged with conspiracy 
and acquitted. Then he was charged with “vio- 
lation of an injunction” and summarily sent to 
Woodstock jail, Ilinois, for six months. The 
enjoining of Mr. Debs and others from “inter- 
fering with interstate commerce or the — trans- 
mission of the mails” was the origin of the 
phrase “Government by injunction” now so fre- 
quently used. 

Many persons who get their ideas of Mr. 
Debs from reading some of the newspapers re- 
gard him as a “red radical” and therefore a dan- 
gerous character. Those who know declare him 
to be “only a lively pink,” and an opponent of 
violence, saying: “He has never compromised 
with a principle he held to be right and just, but 
he has said again and again that “if those prin- 
ciples were right and were just, they would be 
accepted through the enlightened reason of 
mankind.” 

Recently he said :— 

“T have been asked many times ‘if I believe in 
changing the present system by force and vio- 
lence.” That is a silly question. No one would 
ask it who had the slightest knowledge of his- 
tory. I answer it by asking: ‘Do vou believe in 
maintaining the present system by force and 
violence?’ All along the track of the ages 
where a government has been overthrown by 
force and violence, that government has been 
maintained by force and violence.” 

Those who know him best testify to Mr. Debs’ 
“reliability, moral uprightness, deep sincerity 
and rich endowment of heart and mind.” As a 
public man he has had many chances to “feather 
his nest.” but has uniformly refused to do so. 

As editor of various publications, “Firemen’s 
Magazine,” the “Appeal to Reason” and _ the 
present “National Ripsaw” he has wielded a 
trenchant pen in support of his ideas. Among 
his latest activities is the chancellorship of the 
“People’s College” at Fort Scott, Kansas. This 
is a workers’ educational institution organ- 
ized on a co-operative basis, with correspon- 
dence as well as regular courses. 

During the war, Mr. Debs, as an active paci- 
fist, opposed militarism in a way that brought 
about his indictment under the “Espionage 
Act” of June, 1917. He was given the heavy 
sentence of ten years confinement in prison, but 
one year of which he has already served. 

A feature of the Socialist program for which 
he stands, and for which he has campaigned dur- 
ing the past twenty years, is the repeal of such 
laws. 

The Socialist-Labor Convention of 1892 de- 
manded in its political platform: Abolition of the 
Presidency, Vice-Presidency and Senate of the 
United States: the substitution of an “Execu- 
tive Board,” elected (and at any time liable to 
recall) by the House of Representatives as the 
only naticnal legislative body, and correspond- 
ing amendments to state constitutions and 
laws. Among various reforms proposed by 
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those early Socialists many have been wholly or 
partly realized, including shorter hours of labor ; 
the income and inheritance taxes; compulsory 
education; protection of women and children in 
industry ; employers’ liability; equal pay; equal 
suffrage; “initiative and referendum”; the “re- 
call”; uniform civil and criminal law; conserva- 
tion; etc. 

Like all progressives, the Socialists have split 
into factions. Last fall saw the breaking off of 


two divisions—‘Communists,” and “Commun- 
ist-Laborers.” This augurs ill for the trium- 
phant success of the Socialist Party confidently 
predicted for 1925. All who know of his life 
and purpose must regard its most outstand- 
ing leader, Eugene Victor Debs, as a man of 
intense convictions with the courage to live up 
to them and as in fact one of “those lonely van- 
guards of movements, ideas, philosophies which 
one day may be accepted by the people.” 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FORUM 


City Forums have become general in the 
United States. George W. Coleman, 220 Dev- 
onshire street, Boston, the father of the 
Forum movement, was for four years on the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Education and 
has always been interested in community activ- 
ities of the school. At the great Chautauqua 
at Lake Chautauqua and at Winona Lake in In- 
diana this vear Mr. Coleman ‘had a week's Forum 
work, in each of which thousands were 1n- 
terested. 

Last year the Concord, Mass., high school, the 
Deerfield, Mass., high school, and twelve other 
small high schools tried out the Forum plan. 

Now Mr. Rolfe and associates are desirous of 
knowing whether or not it is worth while to make 
an effort to extend such High School Forums. 

The obstacles that have been encountered are 
three in number :— 

a. Suspicion, on the part of the general pub- 
lic: “Is not this propaganda?” 

b. Lack of time for preparation, on the part 
of teachers. 

ce. Difficulty of finding place for the requisite 
study in a crowded and well-knit school program. 

These obstacles have been met in the following 
Ways :— 

a. Suspicion has, in every instance, been 
quieted by fairness in presenting-all sides of the 
questions considered. Those who are conducting 
this experiment have but one desire; to put be- 
fore the young students facts, fairly selected, and 
not opinions. 

b. Teachers’ lack of time for preparation has 
been turned from an obstacle to an aid, by fur- 
nishing syllabi that. through clarification (and 
not through over-simplification), are made to fit 
the needs of the high school mind. “These 
I can trust,” teachers say, “and these I will use; 
for it does not add to my burdens, and may even 
lighten them, in some measure.” 

c. Then the third difficulty, that of finding 
room for this study of international problems in 
a program that is already over-full, is reduced to 
a minimum by careful correlation of these same 
syllabi with the textbooks: also by the fact that 
teachers of oral English, in especial, find our 
material well suited to our classroom work and 
capable of diversifying it agreeably. 

The syllabi last vear dealt with the conquest 
of Egypt by Mehemet Ali: the motives of the 
powers that looked on and assented; the piling un 


of the huge Egyptian debt; the sources of 
the money and the uses it was put to; and the 
crash, and England's entrance into Egypt. Con- 
crete instances have been used to illustrate gen- 
eral ideas and also past methods of international 
finance and intervention, and the deepening of 
England’s sense of responsibility for dependent 
peoples, and the struggle between that sense of 
responsibility and the desire to exploit for sel- 
fish purposes. 

The outcome is the following plan for further 
work 

1. The school organizes as a forum, officeret 
by students, meeting at the hour of general as- 
sembly. 

Il. The school divides into nations :— 

a. Fifteen students, say, become Britons; 
ten, French; twelve, Germans; six, Greeks; eight, 
Turks: ten, Chinese; eight, Japanese; five, Mexi- 
cans; etc.; etc.; until all the important peoples cof 
the globe are represented. 

b. Each of these national groups informs it- 
self concerning its relations with the rest of the 
world: what it gets, what it gives, what formal 
and what non-formal understandings link it to 
other nations, how far, in a word, it is actually 
part of a world-order. 

c. This study, by each group, of the imter- 
national relations of the people that it represents 
is furthered by the ‘history and civics and oral 
English (and French and German) teachers, in 
their work with the students day by day. The 
long themes (and other themes) can be pressed 
into service. Then, too, members of each na- 
tional group study the papers, and the magazines, 
for light upon their land and its current contribu- 
tions to civilization. 

d. Fach group has occasional meetings, at 
which the members pool their acquired knowl- 
edge. Each group is presided over by a senior, 
who is a member of the senior oral English class. 
This leader studies and impersonates the leader 
of the nation in question,—president, prime min- 
ister, etc. 

e. Each national leader being, thus, from the 
senior oral English class (in some schools it 
might be. instead, the senior history class), that 
class becomes a meeting-in-council (once a week, 
or oftener, or less often) of allthe national lead- 
ers of the world. Before this body international 
problems are brought. 

f. The results of these senior council meet- 
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ings are handed on by the leaders to their re- 
spective groups. Some of the results are given 
by these leaders to the forum, and so to the 
whole school. 

g. The forum hears, also, from the groups as 
groups. Any given national group may pre- 
sent, from time to time, important facts con- 
cerning its nation, and also biographical sketches 
of national leaders, folk songs and dances and 
costumes, current and past historical events 
dramatized, etc., etc. The forum becomes, 
through such presentations, a place of entertain- 
ment as well as instruction; of entertainment and 
instruction focused on one great theme,—the 
give and take of the nations and the slow weav- 
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ing of the international web; of entertainment 
and instruction in which all members of the 
school are both givers and receivers. 

h. In fine, (1) each student = specializes 
on one nation’s contributions to our 
world-wide civilization; (2) each student hears 
constantly from both the other specialists in his 
group and all the other groups of specialists; 
(3) the interested teachers, through the various 
presentations before the forum, and through the 
themes, unify all this international knowledge; 
and (4) the work of certain classes is diversified 
by the use of the material concerning current 
international problems that comes, in constant 
flow, from able non-partisan specialists. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(IX.) 


BY FRANK M. RICH 


ART AS A DREAM PRODUCT. 

What is “inspiration”? Where do the wonder- 
fully clever ideas of the great artist come from, 
that enable him to shine so much more lu- 
minously than the rest of us? In their leisure 
moments, writers, painters, composers, invent- 
ors and others geniuses seem to be rather or- 
dinary creatures. Indeed, not a few come sus- 
piciously near being commonplace and dull. 
Yet from some source or other they get whis- 
pers of very remarkable things. 

Shakespeare says:— 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Leonardo da Vinci is somewhat more explicit. 
In his instructions to his pupils in the art of 
painting as quoted from his notebook, edited 
by McCurdy, he says:— 

I will not refrain from setting among these precepts 
a new. device for consideration, which, although it may 
appear trivial and almost ludicrous, is nevertheless of 
great utility in arousing the mind to inventions. And 
this is that if you look at any walls spotted with the vari- 
ous stains or with a mixture of different kinds of stones, 
if you are about to invent some scene you will be able to 
see in it a resemblance to various different landscapes 
adorned with mountains, rivers, rocks, trees, plains, wide 
valleys, or. various groups of hills. You will be able to 
see divers combats and figures in quick movement, and 
strange expressions of faces, and outlandish costumes, 
and an infinite number of things which you can then re- 
duce into separate and well conceived forms. With such 
walls and blends of different stones it comes about as it 
does with the sound of bells, in whose clanging you may 
discover every name and word that you can imagine. 


It will be seen that Leonardo’s method of 
finding inspiration, and perhaps Shakespeare's, 
too, is in effect a resort to crystal vision—the 
induction of a state of mind closely allied to the 
hypnagogic, or threshold of sleep, when an 
actively present-minded state is relaxed and a 


great many ideas and connections are free to 
float into half-consciousness, which in more ad- 
ministrative frames of mind would be _ utterly 


beyond control. This method of seeking 
“inspiration” can be used ‘by very ordinary 
people for very practical ends. If one has for- 


gotten a name, mislaid an article, or turned a 
deaf ear to something that later he is very 
anxious to recall he can often fish up the lost 
idea when everything else fails by resort to 
crystal gazing, shell hearing, automatic writing 
or the ouija board. Sometimes when relaxing 
in church, when lost in reverie or in moments 
between sleeping and waking we become sud- 
denly conscious of duties neglected, appoint- 
ments missed, and unintentional errors in 
speech, in calculation or management un- 
noticed at the time—thoughts that seem to come 
from something outside our conscious selves, 
and that we, if superstitiously inclined, could 
readily attribute to supernatural force. 

Thus everyday inspiration and the inspiration 
of the artist have something in common with 
‘ach other; they are made of the same thought 
stuff. We are at different times different 
creatures, now and then outdoing ourselves ‘” 
brilliancy, and now and then bungling evervy- 
thing we touch, depending upon how much of 
our attic furniture is at the moment available, 
and how much of it is packed away in dark 
corners where it cannot be found. Genius con- 
sists not so much in having an exceptionaliy 
well-filled attic, though that is important of 
course, as in being able to withdraw from the 
noonday glare, and in the dim light make all the 
old loft holds readily available for immediate 
use. Learning to write, therefore, is learning 
to sit before a blank sheet of paper and pur- 
posefully open the thorizon of consciousness till 
everything in the locality is within signaling dis- 
tance. Learning to speak in public is getting 
the knack of doing the same thing before an 
audience; learning to think on one’s feet, as 
they say. Artistic teaching consists as much 
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in becoming conscious of the thousand peculiar- 
ities of liking or misconception or mental 
make-up of the individuals in the class as in 
going through any patent formula in set fashion. 

So much of school work is an attempt to make 
students in some degree artists in the various 
fields, that it would seem highly important to 


understand and to control the mental processes _ 


involved. The laws of learning as applied 
to mechanical tasks like handwriting, or pro- 
nunciation or multiplication are well understood, 
but the subtler task of helping the student to 
learn what conditions are for him most favor- 
able for inspiration, ar even how others have 
learned to control the subconscious resources 
of their own mentality is something that 
has not gotten into our work in pedagogy in 
any definite and intentional way. Yet this is 
by all odds the most promising as well as 
the most important consideration in the domain 
of education. 

Next to the art of producing an inspired mas- 
terpiece is the art of appreciating others’ 
productions. Appreciation necessitates a 
visional attitude of mind on the part of the 
critic somewhat similar to that required for 
production. The artist can do but little more 
than furnish the symbolical pegs upon which 
each of his followers hangs his own fancies— 
a few figures of speech, splotches of color, in- 
flections and qualities of tone and gesture that 
would be meaningless to the mind of a dog or 
monkey, but that call up a wealth of association 
to the mind of the connoisseur, and become the 
source of deep aesthetic pleasure. 

The amount left’ to the critic’s imagination 
varies greatly with the artist, and to the 
patrons he favors. The cubist does hardly 
more than furnish the “spots and stains and 
mixture of different kinds of stones,” as 
da Vinci said, leaving the da Vincis among the 
spectators to construct for themselves some- 
thing that, since it is so largely their own, often 
proves to be particularly satisfying. 

Recently a group of painters undertook to 
discredit what they considered too ambiguous 
a style of painting of an opposing school. 
They tied a brush to a donkey’s tail and caused 
it to switch a riot of color on a canvas. This 
impressionistic product they entitled “Sunset 
on the Adriatic Sea” and hung it in a Paris expo- 
sition. It was received with flattering com- 
mendation. 

This, however, was a cruel prank played upon 
a very ancient and honorable art device—one 
that has been used by poets and mystics and 
fortune tellers and the like through the ages. 
Even the modern art photographer mercifully 
turns the lens slightly out of focus. By giving 
their work a touch of vagueness and obscurity 
they allow their patrons to fill in details uncon- 
sciously in their own minds, and thus adapt the 
Piece to a variety of tastes and experiences that 
is remarkably effective, especially with persons 
highly imaginative and suggestible. 
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Here the normal shade by imperceptible de- 
grees into the neurotic types who supply from 
their own imagination something sinister to 
every shadow, personal ridicule in every whisper 
or laugh, flattery in every accident of fortune, 
visions, voices and all sorts of delusions with 
only the shallowest basis in the evidence of the 
senses. The old controversy between the real- 
ists and the symbolists in art matters will always 
continue, for we shall always have this difference 
between the literal and imaginative tempera- 
ment. 

An interesting connection between dreams and 
art products is apparent in the programs both 
have a tendency to follow. Freud pointed out 
that the same night’s dreams are found to be 
closely connected, to bear on the same theme, 
and to aid each other’s interpretation. 
As the theme reappears in dream after dream 
through the night it is stripped of more 
and more of its symbolism, and approaches a 
more and more _ literal interpretation. 
Pharaoh’s dream of the lean kine that ate the 
fat kine, followed by the one where the withered 
ears consume the full ears, illustrates the point 
sufficiently. The theme is quite evidently the 
same in each dream and the second symbol, 
that of the ears, comes distinctly nearer the 
source of Pharaoh’s anxiety—the grain situa- 
tion in the country. 

A similar outline is evident in the succession 
of events ina carefully constructed entertain- 
ment, for instance a good musical program. 
Through it should run a certain element of unity 
as to purpose, selection and grouping of num- 
bers. The beginning will be deeper, more mys- 
terious, more intellectual in its appeal; changing 
to an emotional sentimental quality in the mid- 
dle, and ending with an aggressively direct and 
obvious address to sensation and impulse. <A 
drama, photo-play or story uses a similar pro- 
cedure. The beginning challenges the atten- 
tion by an intellectual excitement—a growing 
sense of mystery. This gradually turns to 
emotional and poetic stimulation, sob-stuff and 
the like. The end openly grants the repressed 
wishes—the villain suffers, the hero and heroine 
pocket the fortune and devote themselves to love 
making, or,if the motiveis self-pity, they both 
sink under the cruelty of the world’s misfortune. 
Even the book agent and the evangelist find it 
effective to begin operations with an intellectual 
parry, and save the frank, pointed, urgent request 
for what they want till the end of the ceremonv. 

‘A serious question for the educator, and one 
that we have made but very little scientific 
progress in answering concerns the effect upon 
character of attempting to develop artistic ap- 
preciation and production, beyond what nature 
has already furnished. Do our courses in art. 
literature and music tend to produce a clientage 
of spineless dreamers, whose chief object in life 
is a refined titillation? or does appreciation and 
application in ene line inspire production in 
others? One conclusion seems fairly reason- 
able from common observation and experience, 
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to wit, that appreciation should not be divorced 
too entirely from practical activity; in fact, that 
there should be constant interlaying of 
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what one is attempting to produce by himself 
and an appreciative enjoyment of results along 
the same line achieved by others. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE ALAMEDA COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION SALARY CAMPAIGN—1919-20. 


In the early part of 1919 it became evident that 
teachers in all parts of Alameda County, California, 
were planning to ask for an increase in salary. In 
May, representatives from nearly every teachers’ or- 
ganization in the county met in the Oakland High 
School and decided that concerted action was needed. 
They unanimously voted that the proper educational 
body to handle the campaign was the Alameda County 
Educational Association, whose membership (some 
1,700) was nearly 100 per cent. of the teachers in the 
county which includes Oakland, Berkeley and Ala- 
meda. 

Accordingly a committee of sixteen association 
members, known throughout this campaign as the 
publicity committee, was appointed and given full 
power to direct all activities. The personnel of this 
committee was the nine members of the executive 
committee of the Alameda County Educational Asso- 
ciation, plus seven teachers representing the kinder- 
gartens, the elementary and high schools. 

The following lines of action were decided upon:— 

(1) That a publicity fund be secured by taxing 
every teacher $2.50. 

(2) That petitions, signed by every teacher, be 
sent to the board of supervisors of Alameda County, 
asking them to raise the county general tax rate from 
27 cents to 45 cents, this increase to be used entirely 
for the raise in elementary teachers’ salaries. 

(3) That the teachers of Berkeley, Alameda and 
Oakland petition the board of supervisors to increase 
the high school and kindergarten tax rates, accord- 
ing to the needs of the respective cities. 

(4) That the teachers of Berkeley, Alameda and 
Oakland petition their respective boards of education 
for an increase in salary, the amount of which had 
been agreed upon by each locality. 

(5) That the teachers of Berkeley, Alameda and 
Oakland petition their respective city commissioners 
to increase the tax rate to meet the required increase 
in their salaries. 

(6) That the following petitions be circulated by 
the teachers in order to prove to the tax levying 
bodies that the people were willing to have the tax 
rate increased :— 

(a) Petitions among voters, taxpayers and citizens 
of the county, requesting the board of supervisors 
of Alameda County to increase the tax rate as desig- 
nated in the petition. 

(b) Petitions among voters, taxpayers and citizens 
of the cities, requesting the councils of Berkeley, 
Alameda and Oakland (respectively) to increase the 
city tax rate. 

(7) That other endorsements be obtained in the 
following manner :— 

(a) By sending letters to prominent business, pro- 
fessional and club men and women, requesting their 
Signatures to an enclosed letter to the tax levying 
bodies. 

(b) By sending similar letters to the churchmen 
of every denomination. 

(c) By sending similar letters to all residents of 


Alameda County having property at an assessed val- 
uation of $10,000 or more. (List obtainable from 
Assessor’s Office.) 

(d) By sending similar letters to all labor unions, 
fraternal organizations, corporations, business firms, 
improvement clubs, women’s clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Rotary Club and other civic bodies. 

(e) By personally interviewing the heaviest tax- 
payers in order to obtain their endorsements. 

(8) That a special representative from the Ala- 
meda County Educational Association be delegated 
to have charge of the country districts, to make a 
personal study of the various situations, to interview 
school trustees and to attend to the circulating of 
the petitions to the board of supervisors. 

(9) That a publicity firm be employed to direct 
publicity throughout the entire county through 
newspapers, movies, posters, slogans, etc. 

(10) That office headquarters be established and a 
stenographer be employed. 

(11) That an auditing committee be appointed by 
and responsible to the publicity committee. That 
this committee budget the funds and audit all ac- 
counts (this being absolutely necessary to any cam- 
paign handling money). 

Much was accomplished by following the above 
mentioned plans. A publicity fund of a little more 
than $4,000 was raised. The petitions, signed by the 
teachers, to the board of supervisors of Alameda 
County, to the respective city commissioners and 
boards of education, were formally presented by 
delegations of teachers. Through a personal canvass 
the teachers secured approximately 70,000 signatures 
to the citizens’ petition to the board of supervisors of 
the county. About 47,000 signatures were secured in 
Oakland to the petition presented to the city council, 
and in Berkeley and Alameda about 7,000, respec- 
tively. Whenever a petition was presented, the presi- 
dent of the Alameda County Educational Association 
introduced the delegation and the speakers. Hun- 
dreds of letters of endorsements for county and city 
increase were sent to publicity headquarters and for- 
warded from there to their respective designations. 

Petitions from the boards of school trustees of the 
country districts, asking for this increase in the 
county tax rate from 27 cents to 45 cents, were also 
presented to the board of supervisors. Headquarters 
were maintained during the months of June, July 
and August. Various local committees, directed from 
headquarters, handled the details of the campaign in 
their respective communities, reporting regularly of 
the progress made. 

A fund has been reserved for a follow-up cam- 
paign in the outlying districts. The plan is to see 
that the increase in the school funds resulting from 
the increase in the county tax rate be applied only 
to increases in teachers’ salaries. The representa- 
tive to the rural districts has charge of this work 
and a detailed statement will be issued later. 

The Salary Campaign of Alameda Courty was one 
hundred per cent. successful. Confident that they 
were carrying out the wishes of their constituents, 
because uniting professionally, the teachers of this 
county had been able to create a public sentiment in 
favor of a higher tax rate to increase their salaries, 


| 
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all tax levying bodies granted in full the requested 
tax increase. 
Sue L. Fratis, President, ae 
Alameda County Educational Association. 


Elizabeth Arlett, : 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


WHO OPPOSE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 
BY CHARLES H. JUDD 
[In New York Evening Post.] 


The junior high school has opponents. There are many 
elementary school principals who do not want to lose 
their upper grades. There are teachers who now teach 
the upper grades who know that they cannot have charge 
of these grades when the curriculum is enlarged. These 
people are conservatives for selfish reasons, but they are 
not to be disregarded. In numbers and influence they 
are important. They will have to be persuaded vigor- 
ously in order to join in the reorganization. ; 

A second class of conservatives may be described as 
conservatives on principle. These include some who are 
afraid that the new enriched curriculum will be seized by 
some evil genius and manipulated so as to divide children 
into classes which shall disrupt democracy. They believe 
it would be better to retain the present wasteful reviews 
in the upper grades than to hazard a division of children 
into classes in algebra and classes in shop work. Better 
that all children should read the same books than that 
specialization of any sort should be permitted. 

To those who would stand pat on the curriculum must 

be added the nervous group who are afraid that children 
will be crowded too fast in their intellectual processes. 
The seventh and eighth grades should, according to 
such, be the home of innocent delay rather than progres- 
sive enlightenment. 
In the meantime the junior high school movement goes 
forward with astonishing vitality and with most gratifying 
results. It is a spontaneous reform of the widest scope. 
There is no need of anxiety because the junior high 
schools of the country do not conform to a single pattern. 
Their variety is the clearest possible evidence that they 
are natural expressions of a social need, not the products 
of some reformer’s inventive thinking. 


SAWGRASS PAPER. 


A company has been organized to manufacture news- 
print paper from Florida sawgrass pulp. There is an 
abundant supply of the sawgrass in Florida and hereto- 
fore it has been regarded as worthless. For years paper 
men have been hunting for an annual vegetable growth 
in the United States which contained a fibre of sufficient 
strength to take the place of spruce wood in the manu- 
facture of paper pulp, and their apprehension over the 
paper situation in the last year has caused them to re- 
double their efforts. Paper made from the sawgrass is 
found to be very strong, although a little dark in color. 
It is believed with treatment the color can be cleared up. 
Enough sawgrass grows wild in Florida to supply the 
newsprint demands of the entire country if the proccess 
can be perfected. 


FLY-FREE SOWING SEASON. 


The loss to Indiana from the Hessian fly this year is 
estimated at $5,750,000. If the wheat is sown in fly-free 
season it is thought no harm will come from this pest. 


Knowledge is not a matter of words; it is acquaintance with things.—Elbridge M. Fowler. 


AUTOMOBILE FACTS AND FIGURES. 


There are 170 motor truck and ninety passen- 
ger vehicle manufacturers located in thirty-two 
states, and employing 580,000 persons. Last 
year 1,586,787 passenger cars and 305,000 trucks 
were made, worth $1,807,000,000. 30,000,000 
tires were produced. 62,000 dealers, garages, 
repair shops market and care for these machines. 
77,000 cars and trucks were exported to eighty- 
one different countries last year, worth about 
$150,000,000. Over 7,000,000 autos are now in 
use in the United States. The trucks haul over 
2,000,000,000 tons per year, at a cost of about 
$2,000,000,000. Hauled by horse-power the cost 
would have been $600,000,000 more. There is one 
motor car for every sixteen persons in this coun- 
try, but Iowa and Nebraska lead with one car 
for every six and one-half persons. License fees 
amount to $65,000,000. The whole world, out- 
side the United States, has only 1,400,000 autos. 


French ingenuity has evolved a camera which 
will take 50,000 photographs in a single second. 
The present limit is 2,000. 


The United States Department of Labor tells 
us that in 1919 2,300,000 men in the country 
went out on strikes, and lost in wages, 
$100,000,000; but these figures do not include 
the great coal and steel strikes. 

—o——- 


‘Massachusetts leads all the states in the 
amount of cotton consumed. Last year she 
used 1,324,815 bales, North Carolina coming 
next with 1,035,717 bales. Massachusetts has 
11,630,397 spindles, South Carolina next with 
4,955,765. The South is steadily increasing its 
cotton manufactures. It had about 15,000,000 
spindles last year, but only 13,000,000 in 1914, 
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SOME GAINS. 


Beloit, Wis., 21,384; gain 40.7 per cent. Port Chester, 
N. Y., 14,573; gain 29.4 per cent. Key West, Florida, 
19,093; gain 4.5 per cent. Gainesville, Texas, 8,648; gain 
13.4 per cent. Herrin, Ill, 10,986; gain 60.1 per cent. 
Del Rio, Texas, 10,589. 

Brownsville, Texas, 11,791; gain 12.1 per cent. Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, 10,425; gain 284 per cent. Maine, 767,996, 
thirty-fifth state. 


BANK DEPOSITORS. 


Three western states, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho, 
led all others on May 4 in the number of back depositors 
per 1,000 population according to figures compiled by the 
comptroller of currency. Wyoming heads the list with 
394 depositors for each 1,000 persons in the state, Mon- 
tana ranking second with 349 and Idaho third with 293. 
The average for all states was 190 persons per thousand, 
or one deposit for every fifteen and a half persons in the 
country. 


Turkey has a woman as minister of education, Mrs. 
Halide Edib Hanem.—School Bulletin. 
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LEARNING TO LISTEN 


Skilful listening is a vital factor in educa- 
tion, but it is largely neglected. 

Listening to directions is of prime impor- 
tance. It is astonishing how little attention is 
given to this in school. It is an almost univer- 
sal practice for an announcement of a hymn 
or song to be repeated not infrequently twice. 
We know one leader of the music in a high 
school who does not announce the hymn or 
song at all, merely plays enough of it for every- 
one to know what it is and they find it and are 
ready to. sing. 

The first requisite for the appreciation of mu- 
sic, especially of instrumental music, is skill in 
listening attentively to it. 

It is an all too common practice, especially 
at a reception where the guests are standing, 
of treating the beginning of a piano selection 
as a signal for conversation. In no other way 
can one so emphasize lack of culture and edu- 
cation as by giving such public notice of the 
fact that he is not listening to the music. 

A talking machine is the best way I know to 
train children in the art of listening. While 
few persons can follow an orchestra so closely 
as to appreciate all that the composer is put- 
ting into rhythm, melody, and harmony, there 
are instrumental selections that no one can pos- 
sibly fail to appreciate in detail. They are not 
classic, but any child will listen to them and will 
know precisely what the composer was repre- 
senting. 

There are listening games which achieve 
much by way of listening. 

For instance, one child is blindfolded and 
some child in a perfectly natural voice asks him 
a question. He guesses who it is by the voice. 
If he is not right, another child asks a question, 
and so on until a right guess is made, when he 
changes places with the one who was “guessed 
out.” 

Another game is to have animals imitated 
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and every pupil write his guess. This is easy, 
but it does emphasize the listening habit. 

Of course music is the best exercise. 

To unstop the ears of those who are deaf so 
far as skilful listening is concerned is a noble 
mission for education. 

Much is said about securing attention. Every- 
one gives attention when he listens. 


A WARNING SIGNAL 


The following personal letter is none too em- 
phatic and none too soon. It should be read 
with great care :— 

“My principal trouble, Dr. Winship, in look- 
ing up and employing men for this new type of 
work is that there are so few who are willing 
to take off their coats and go out into the field 
and work. Plenty of them would like to have 
a well paid position with nothing to do but 
travel around, make polite inquiries, make sur- 
veys, and give a few suggestions and a little ad- 
vice ; but as for actually going out and doing the 
job as I am doing now in field work, and as we 
will have to do until the work is under way, the 
group of eligibles is small. Some of those who 
are willing to work hard are so poverty stricken 
in resourcefulness, originality, and ability to go 
ahead without killing the time of other people 
that they will not fill the bill, In other words 
there is a dearth of trained leaders in this coun- 
try. The universities, colleges, and schools of 
this country have not trained leaders. They 
have crammed the people with information and 
turned them out to be leaders, but many of them 
are as helpless as babes with flying machines.” 

We hear similar complaints repeatedly. 

Opportunity does not often enough spell Re- 
sponsibility. 

Expertness is swinging back fifty years to 
subject and book knowledge. There must be a 
halt or the schools will suffer loss of public con- 
fidence. 


GIVE THEM THEIR MONEY’S WORTH 


In District 67, Bureau Township, Bureau 
County, Illinois, there was for twenty years one 
of the poorest school buildings and equipment in 
the county. W. H. Johnson was always school 
director or could be if he cared to. He was 
the dominant personality in the township. 

He would do nothing for the building or 
equipment, and paid the lowest salary. 

In 1918 County Superintendent George O. 
Smith wanted a consolidated school and a town- 
ship high school, Every one rejoiced when Mr. 
Johnson at once championed the plan, gave five 
acres of land, worth presumably $2,000, insisted 
upon a brick building, modern in every respect, 
fire proof, electric lighted, bubble fountains, 
shower baths, lockers, gymnasium, library, labo- 
ratories, assembly hall, scientific sanitation, sci- 
entific window lighting, modern furniture, and 
manual training, agriculture, and domestic sci- 
ence appointments. There are seven teachers, 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,700. Five other acres 
have been secured so that there are ten acres in 
the school lot. 
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Six little one-room schools, without good 
buildings, without grounds, without equipment, 
and all children from those six schools now have 
as good a building as and better grounds than 
any city school, and the entire cost was $35,000, 
all under Mr. Johnson’s leadership. 

Superintendent Smith said to Mr. Johnson : 
“Why would you do nothing for ‘67’ in all the 
years, when you will do so much now?” 

Mr. Johnson replied: “I would always have 
done anything if there had been any return, but 
it was throwing money away, but when you 
showed us something worth while I did not 
care what it cost.” 
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AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL HISTORY 


Writers on the History of Education need to 
realize that the demand is for a history for busy 
teachers and for students who are preparing to 
teach. 

It is all very well to have a mass of material 
for persons who have to write theses, but that 
is not live history, and nothing is history that 
is not alive. 

History is biological and not mineralogical or 
geological. 

The old fossilized idea that everything that 
ever was is history has no more standing in re- 
spectable educational society than an ox team 
has in an automobile race. 

A historian has no more right to clutter a 
volume with things that have not functioned 
than the digestive organs have to retain that 
which cannot serve the vital organs. 

We are having a lot of educational excrement 
served up as Normal School History without 
submitting it to bacterial cleansing. The need 
of historical educational sanitation is as vital a 
problem to-day as is the disposal of sewage in a 
city on the plains. 

The history of normal schools that has been 
patched up or hatched up as an excuse for de- 
railing the collegiate courses in Western normal 
schools is like studying the evolution of the 
mule to account for the $64,097,255 paid for 
automobile licenses in the United States in 1919. 

There have been three functioning teacher- 
training germs in the United States that have 
produced the three types of teacher-training in- 
stitutions of today. These are Nicholas Tilling- 
hast and Bridgewater: E. A. Sheldon and Os- 
wego; James P. Wickersham and Millersville. 

Through cross fertilization and expert educa- 
tional breeding we have today the New England 
and New York State Normal School type, the 
University School of Education type, and the 
State Teachers’ College type, and the only his- 
tory of normal schools that is of consequence 
today is that which has been functioning in the 
breeding of these three types. 

There have been educational hybrids, but they 
are historically useless. 

POWER TO RESIST DECAY 

The coming of the airplane has led to a new 

Study of wood. All sorts of demonstrations 


have been made to know the power of a wood 
to “resist decay.” This new test of wood is 
eliminating spruce. Port Orford cedar, South- 
ern cypress and the California redwood 
have the greatest power to resist decay. 

Who will discover some way to test the power 
of educators to resist decay? The present plan 
of retiring school men and women by chrono- 
logical age is too stupid for any kind of use. We 
have outgrown the nonsense of estimating pupils 
by their chronological age, why continue it with 
the teachers? Who will find a way to measure 
the power to resist professional decay? 
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AMERICAN POSTURE LEAGUE 
The American Posture League, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York, Jessie H. Bancroft presi- 
dent, has instituted a nation-wide high school 
Poster contest. There are several prizes of 
$100 each and any high school can enter the 
contest that will send $5 to Alta J. Wiggins, 
secretary, 1 Madison avenue, New York. Of 
this, $3 is for school membership in the League 
and $2 for the privilege of contesting. for a 

prize. Write the secretary for particulars. 


BETTER PLACE TO BRING UP CHIL- 
DREN 


The William A. McKeever scheme for promot- 
ing campaigns to score the standing of cities 
as places in which to bring up children, is one of 
the best movements of modern times. They 
must score in facilities for adequate and safe- 
guarded play at school and in the community. 
Industrial training at school, character build- 


ing, employment during vacation, conditions of . 


employment of juveniles under sixteen. Sys- 
tematic thrift instruction. 
Schools: Management, equipment, methods of 
contact with community, modern methods of in- 
struction, management of athletics, adequate- 
ness of number of teachers, salaries. Modern 


methods of nursing, health inspection, clinics, 


hospital service, dental inspection, handling of 
contagious disease. Management of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls, facilities 
for camping, hiking, boating, service work of 
scouting, organizations. Lessons in Americani- 
zation. 

Management of the motion picture, the dance 
situation, the cigarette problem, the theatre, and 
the general club life of the young. Facilities for 
weekly social experience of all adolescent young 
people, social management in the high school, 
and the churches and homes. Youths in young 
people’s church societies, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., enrollment, management, methods in Sunday 
Schools, how these bodies meet the play and rec- 
reational interests of the young. Clubs and so- 
cieties of men and women studying and dealing 
constructively with juvenile problems, projects 
accomplished and under way, and the like, Ade- 
quateness of housing, health, sanitation, and 
other comforts of industrial classes and of the 
families of lower economic status; together 
with remediable methods and measures, | 
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A NOTABLE DEPARTURE 


Miss Mabel Boardman has been appointed 
commissioner of the District of Columbia. The 
board that controls the local government of 
Washington consists of three members, who ex- 
ercise executive functions similar to those 
of mayors of cities. Miss Boardman has been 
prominent in Red Cross activities and a resi- 
dent of the national capital for years. 

The government of the District oi Columbia is 
one of America’s unsolved problems largely be- 
cause of the politics involved in its administra- 
tion by three commissioners, politically ap- 
pointed. It is one of the biggest business prob- 
lems in the country and it has been well nigh im- 
possible to have it administered as a business 
proposition. 

The appointment of Miss Mabel Boardman 
would seem to indicate a purpose to elimimate 
so far as one commissioner can do it the purely 
political aspect of the situation. 
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MRS. PRESTON’S TRIUMPH 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston has been re- 
nominated state superintendent of Washington, 
which means a re-election, by an overwhelming 
majority. We were never able to see how it 
could be otherwise, but we feared that there 
might be some political undertow, or, to change 
the figure, some political quicksand with which 
we were not familiar, for how otherwise would 
a sane woman put so much time and energy and 
money into a campaign as her opponent was 
putting into the campaign for several months? 
‘All honor to the state of Washington for its 
sanity in keeping in office one of the ablest edu-- 
cators between the seas. 


MASON CITY DEMONSTRATION 


Mason City, Iowa, is the leader in the Middle 
West, so far as we know, in the effort to elimi- 
nate loafing and harmful idleness of boys and 
girls out of school. 

Superintendent F. T. Vasey is ahead of Utah, 
even, in that he enrolls all between the ages of 
five and twenty-one. Of course this is one city, 
while in Utah it is a state-wide enrollment, 
though it is only between twelve and eighteen, 
inclusive. 

Mr. Vasey uses the part-time school when a 
regular day school is not available, as they do in 
Utah. 

In Mason City the board of education main- 
tains a Guidance and Assistance Office for 
those who need and should have regular employ- 
ment in the years between compulsory school 
age and twenty-one. 

Mr. Vasey has also started official activities 
to look after the out-of-school hours of boys 
and girls, young men and young women, both 
day and evening. 

There are already six teachers employed for 
twelve months looking after the 3,600 children 
and young people when the regular schools are 
not in session, 
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SUPPLY OF TEACHERS ADEQUATE 


There is no appreciable shortage of teachers 
anywhere, although Wisconsin may be shy some 
for the poorly paid, small country schools. 

This supply is as it promised to be when sal- 
aries were increased. 

Indeed, the propcrtion of men is much greater 
in some localties. In one county there are fifty 
per cent. more men than at any time in seven 
years. This is partly due to the return of Rural 
Free Delivery men. There was a time from five 
to eight years ago when that job looked tempt- 
ing to a country school master, but many, if not 
most of them, would be glad to get back to 
teaching. There was less fun and less profit in 
that 360 day job when on it than there was in 
anticipation of it, and there is more fun and 
more profit in teaching than they thought there 
was. This is eminently true with the increases 
in salaries. 

Many war work women are hustling back 
also, and some store women and office workers 
see many attractions that were not so appre- 
ciated when they were in the teachers’ ranks. 


TEACHING SOLDIERS 


More than 1,200 men and women graduated 
from an intensified short course in education at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Illinois, this summer. 
Soldiers, 100,000 of them, will be required to 
study twelve hours a week at least, mostly along 
industrial, agricultural and commerical lines, 
such as dairy farming, house wiring and book- 
keeping. The 130 women will teach the illiterate 
soldiers. 


NEW YORK CITY 

The Public School budget for New York City 
for 1921 will be $143,549,019. 

Of this, $91,404,114 will be for running ex- 
penses. This is $33,564,090, or a third, more 
than for 1920. 

There will be $46,920,327 for new buildings 
and sites. 

The city will receive from the state $9,877,637. 

For elementary school sites and buildings the 
budget provides $37,637,933. For high school 
buildings and sites, $12,025,000. New play- 
grounds will cost $326,894. 
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Public school education is not primarily for 


individual self-development, but rather for com- 
munity adaptation and co-operation. 

Every loafer under eighteen years of age is an 
indictment against the board of education. 

There is money enough for schools wherever 
the people think it is a good investment. 

The aim of real life is to have abundant leisure 
that is wisely used leisure. 

Now lay plans for the Atlantic City meeting. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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GOVERNOR COX FEDERAL AID 


STATE OF OHIO 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBUS 


September 8, 1920. 


I am giving serious attention to the necessary reorganization of 
the executive departments in the Federal Government.: I shall certainly i 
favor the effective administration of affairs relating directly to all mat- 
ters of human welfare, including education. 


It should be the province of the Federal Government to extend aid 
in all lines of education, looking particularly to the removal of illiteracy, i 
the Americanization of immigrants, the preparation and proper com- | . 
pensation of teachers, physical education, health and sanitation and the ‘ 
equalizing of educational opportunities to the end that every boy and i} 
girl in the United States shall be guaranteed the chance of obtaining 
a complete practical education. 


We should extend the advantages of education by a national policy 
without destroying the effectiveness of local provision, maintaining that : 
democracy in education which will develop the healthy and reasonable as 
individualism in American national life which enables the citizens of 5 4 
this Republic to think for themselves and thereby find for themselves _ 
the solution of their most serious problems. 


JAMES M. COX. a 


EDUCATORS OF TODAY q 


J. GEORGE BECHT election. Mrs. Fulkerson is easily the best \ 


Dr. J. George Becht, assistant state commis- 
sioner of education of Pennsylvania, is a man 
of national prominence both in influential per- 
sonality and in demonstrated professional effi- 
ciency. He is thoroughly scholarly, genuinely 
professional, keenly progressive, earnestly sane. 
He thas crossed swords with the national masters 
in the National Education ‘Association and has 
never been worsted. He has met the most 
complicated problems and has never left them 
unsolved. 


MARY L. FULKERSON 
Upon the promotion of County Superintend- 
ent W. M. Smith to succeed Mr. Carleton as 
deputy staté superintendent of Oregon, Mrs. 
Mary L. Fulkerson, Mr. Smith’s deputy, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Marion County, 


Salem, and was made the Republican candidate 
for the November election, which insures her 


known educator in the state outside of the state 
department and state institutions. She has had 
the widest range of experience as an educational 
lecturer of any one in Oregon. 


A. COURTIS 


Dr. S. A. Courtis is one of the few men who 
have evolved an important idea in elementary 
education into an educational institution as he 
has done with the skilful testing and rating of 
efficiency in learning the various school subjects. 
The Courtis tests are the greatest institution in 
elementary education of any modern scheme out- 
side of the intelligence tests. In view of his 
persistence in their application it is a matter of 
much interest that he has been promoted from 
the head of a department in the Detroit city 
rystem to the deanship of the new Detroit 
Teachers College, into which the former Martin- 
dale Normal School has been merged, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE ANARCHISTS. 

The city, state and national authorities have 
kept upon the trail of the anarchists who planned 
and carried out the Wall-street tragedy, but 
without definite results as yet. It is believed 
that the infernal machine which did the deadly 
work was taken to the spot in a_ horse-drawn 
wagon, and bits of the bomb were found in the 
debris. Anarchist circulars, printed in red 
ink, and signed “American Anarchist Fighters” 
were found in a near-by mail box, and there are 
reports of three men seen running down a side 
street a few minutes before the explosion. 
Special efforts have been made, through the tes- 
timony of blacksmiths and others, to trace the 
horse and wagon. 


OTHER BOMBING OUTRAGES THREATENED. 


On September 21 Mayor Peters of Boston re- 
ceived a letter, mailed from New York the day 
previous, threatening an explosion like that in 
New York. The letter was written in red ink 
upon a scrap of paper, decorated with skull and 
crossbones, and signed “The Reds.” It said: 
“You and your crooked government are the 
blackest and yellowest part of the United States. 
Will get your medicine next. Was meant for 
you first. Watching this dunghole close. Bet- 
ter job in this town.” The Mayor was not dis- 
turbed by this epistle, but turned it over to the 
police for investigation. Other bomb warnings 
were received in Fall River and New Bedford. 
threatening attacks upon banks, mills and city 
halls. 

CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

The Senate investigating committee has re- 
sumed its inquiries into campaign funds. Among 
the first witnesses were James W. Gerard, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the national 
Democratic committee, and George T. Carroll, 
president of the National Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association of America. Mr. Gerard reported 
his party in sore need of funds, and gave the 
total thus far collected at only $128,821, with 
at least $800,000 or $1,000,000 needed for im- 
mediate expenses, such as $100,000 for Mr. Cox’s 
campaign tour, $150,000 for advertising. Mr. 
(Carroll gave few details of the fund which his 
organization had asked the liquor dealers to 
raise to help the election of Cox and Roosevelt, 
and explained that the liquor dealers were less 
interested in the Presidential campaign than in 
the election of Congressmen who would vote to 
amend the Volstead Enforcement Act. 

THE COAL SHORTAGE. 

The shortage of hard coal for household use 
has come to be a serious matter in New England. 
“Priority” orders have not done much to relieve 
the situation. The difficulty is due in part to 
inability to move coal by rail or water, but more 
to the diminished product by reason of “vaca- 
tion” strikes among the miners. Most coal 
dealers are distributing very limited quantities 


to their customers practically on the “rationing” 
plan. The National Coal Association gives 
assurances that all the wants of coal consumers, 
big and little, will be duly met before winter sets 
in, but warns householders not to expect full 
winter’s supply before December 1. 


A LABOR CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The decision of the British coal miners’ union, 
on September 21, not to accept the settlement 
offered by the government, brings Great Britain 
face to face with a menacing struggle. The 
transport workers and the railway men’s union, 
the other two members of the so-called Triple 
Alliance, are expected, unless more conservative 
counsels prevail, to declare for “joint action” 
with the miners’ union. The miners at first 
joined with their demand for higher wages a 
demand for an immediate reduction in the price 
of coal; but, apparently recognizing the incon- 
sistency of this double demand, they withdrew 
that for a reduced price. The government of- 
fered to submit the question of higher wages to 
a special industrial court to sit immediately, but 
this the mimers rejected. 


NEW YORK SOCIALISTS EXPELLED. 


The excitement which was occasioned when 
the New York Assembly expelled, at its regular 
session, five Socialist members elected from 
New York city districts, was renewed when, at 
the opening of the special session, September 
21, three of the same Socialist group, who had 
been re-elected at the special elections in their 
districts, were again expelled, and the other two 
resigned. The ground for this action at both 
times was that the Socialists had taken such 
oaths and assumed such obligations by member- 
ship in their party as to disqualify them for tak- 
ing the oaths of office. The action of the 
Assembly was severely criticised in many quar- 
ters on the first occasion, and will be still more 
severely criticised after the second election, as 
likely to do more harm than good. 


A NEW PRESIDENT FOR FRANCE. 


After only a few months in office, by reason 
of continued-ill health and inability to perform 
his official duties, Paul Deschanel has been 
forced to resign as president of the French Re- 
public. He was under medical care and suffe:- 
ing from acute mental depression when he fell 
from a_ train at Montargis several months 
ago: and the injuries then received, though 
lightly treated at the time, aggravated the dis- 
orders before existing, and compelled his retire- 
ment. After much persuasion Premier Alex- 


andre Millerand was induced to become a candi- 
date for the vacant office, and his election, it ‘s 
believed, will not entail any marked change in 
the policy or the personnel of the government, 

: POLAND AND LITHUANIA. 

On September 20, Poland and Lithuania 
agreed {9 suspend hostilities, pending an inquiry 
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and decision of the issues at stake by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations; and there was a 
touching scene of congratulations and _hand- 
shakings at the meeting of the Council at Paris; 
but, the very next day, before there had been 
time to exult over a case in which the League 
was functioning practically in the interests of 
peace, the negotiations were broken off, because 
the demand of the Lithuanians that the Poles re- 
tire as far beyond the line they now occupy ‘1s 
the Lithuanians were expected to retire behind 
the Foch line was rejected by the Poles. 


9-0-4. 
A STUDY OF BIRTHPLACES 


We have been much interested in “A report 
upon the birthplaces of pupils, parents and 
teachers” prepared by C. H. Cummings of the 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
This report concerns itself with the pupils, par- 
ents and teachers of that school, and shows what 
it is doing “to help solve the problem of Ameri- 
canization,” also Springfield's interest “in the 
educational opportunities of children in other 
communities.” 

Answers were received from 811 pupils to the 
question: “In what country were you born?” and 
if in the United States then in what state. Also 
answers were received to the same questions 
concerning fathers and mothers, and concerning 
the sixty teachers and their parents. 

Of the pupils 395 were born in Springfield, 170 
in sixty-six other places in Massachusetts, 119 
in fifteen other states, and 97 in fifteen foreign 
countries. Of 811 fathers 403 were born in the 
United States (235 in Massachusetts), and 401 in 
twenty-three other countries, while 7 did not ac- 
swer. Of the 811 mothers 468 were born in the 
United States (310 in Massachusetts), and 321 in 
twenty-three othe~ countries, while 22 did not 
answer. That is, while not quite half the fathers 
were born in this country the proportion of 
mothers was 57.7 per cent. Of the 97 pupils 
from other countries, 30 came from Russia and 
28 from France, but not one from Ireland or 
Canada; on the other hand 90 fathers and 96 
mothers came from Ireland, and 52 fathers and 
41 mothers from Canada. Of the other coun- 
tries, Russia supnlied 72 fathers and 44 mothers, 
France 32 and 28, Sweden 30 and 28, and Eng- 
land 28 and 33, Italy 22 and 21, Scotland 17 and 
19. and Germany 11 and 21. 

Of the sixtv teachers, five were born in Can- 
ada and fifty-five in the United States. Only six 
were born in Springfield. but 22. in’ Massachu- 
setts: while four other New England States fur- 
nished 19 (Connecticut 7, New Hampshire 6, 
Vermont 3, and Maine 3). The other 14 came 
6 from New York State. 3 from Tllinois, 2 from 
Pennsvlvania and 1 each from Ohio, Kansas and 
California. Of their fathers 50 were born in this 
country (17 in Massachusetts). and 10 abroad, of 
whom Canada claimed 6. Of their mothers 53 
were born in this country (18-in Massachusetts) 


and 7 in foreign countries, 5 of them im 


Canada. It will be noticed that every one of 
these 60 teachers were born in the United States 
or Canada; while of their 120 parents, but 2 
mothers and 4 fathers were born in other coun- 
tries; 3 in England, 2 in Sweden, 1 in Germany. 

The author sum$ up the Americanization work 
done by Springfield’s High School of Commerce 
as follows :— 


(a) Representatives of two dozen countries are 
being taught American ideas and ideals. 

(b) Ninety-seven pupils of foreign birth are learn- 
ing the truth about our institutions and customs and 


practicing the principles of democracy, both in school’ 


and outside. 

(c) The children of 722 persons of foreign birth 
are carrying into their homes and communities the 
ideals of their teachers and fellow students. 


As regards Springfield’s interest in educational 
opportunities outside of herself, the author 
makes the following interesting observations :— 


(a) Since 416 out of 811, or more than half of the 
pupils who answered these questions, were born out- 
side of Springfield, their education before they en- 
tered the Springfield school system concerns the 
Springfield taxpayer. The best system half full of 
misfits, of those who need re-educating from the be- 
ginning, would always be inefficient and costly. 

(b) Since 20 per cent. of this school, or 170 pupils, 
were born in sixty-six other parts of Massachusetts, 
Springfield is vitally interested in state-wide educa- 
tional improvements. 

(c) Since 18 per cent. of this school, or 149 pupils. 
were born in fifteen other states in this country, 
Springfield should be a strong exponent of nation- 
wide educational improvements. 

(d) Since 12 per. cent, or 07 pupils, were 
born in fifteen other countries, Springfield should not 
hesitate to feel a certain responsibility for educa- 
tion in foreign countries. Russia sent thirty pupils. 
Treland produced 186 of the parents. Both of these 
countries are now in dire need of intelligent assist- 
ance. 


(e) Since 90 per cent. or 54 of the 60° 


members of the faculty of this school, were born out- 
side of Springfield, their early training vitally con- 
cerns Springfield, for they are imparting to the chil- 
dren of Springfield what they themselves had received. 
Therefore, Springfield’s interests would be secured 
best by an improvement in educational opportunities 
everywhere. 

The Americanization of all the people of this 
country is a matter of very grave importance, 
and it is of special moment in these times of so- 
cial and industrial unrest. The crying need of 
the day is that all those who have come to our 
shores from foreign lands, and especially those 
who do not know our language, should become 
acquainted with our ideas and ideals, so that they 
may become 100 per cent. Americans. Illiterate 
parents are best reached through their children. 
The teachers of the country have a great oppor- 
tunity. Work like this helps to furnish the data 
by which this great and menacing problem can 
be understood and successfully met and solved. 
It is worth-while work. 


F..H. K. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ALARCON: EL CAPITAN VENENO. Edited, with 
notes and vocabuary, by J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D., 
Smith professor of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages in Harvard University. New edition, with 
exercises in composition and conversation by 
Guillermo Rivera, A. M., instructor in Spanish, 
Harvard University. Cloth. 193 pp. 


ALARCON: NOVELAS .CORTAS' ESCOGIDAS. 
Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Alfred 
Remy, High School of Commerce, New York City. 
Cloth. 155 pp. : 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Here are two fine editions of works of Pedro An- 
tonio de Alarcon, one of the masters of Spanish prose 
fiction of the nineteenth century. “El Capitan 
Veneno,” long a favorite with Spanish classes, is 
adapted for second-year Spanish in high schools; 
“Novelas Cortas” for second or third year. The pub- 
lishers have taken advantage of the great popularity 
of “El Capitan Veneno,” with the consequent many 
reprintings, to prepare this new edition, in which 
Professor Ford, the greatest Spanish scholar of the 
country, has been aided by Guillermo Rivera, a bril- 
liant young teacher, well-known for his translation of 
Bryce’s “South America” into Spanish (Macmillan). 
Mr. Rivera’s exercises are not mere  machine-like 
questions and answers, not hack-work written com- 
position, but lively, interesting and varied, reproduc- 
ing the vivacity and life of the text. With such an 
improvement, the book can not fail to surpass its al- 
ready record-breaking popularity. 

Mr. Remy’s edition of seven of Alarcén’s short 
stories is also thoroughly adequate. The choice of 
stories is well-made, the introduction is illuminating, 
the notes are full and really helpful, the vocabulary 
is “there” when needed. One of the stories has been 
“borrowed” for a “movie” plot; do they need any 
greater recommendation as far as interest is con- 
cerned? 

THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. By Hu- 
bert Wilbur Nutt, Director of the Oread Training 
School and Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
(Riverside Textbooks in Education.) Cloth. 293 pp. 
Price, $1.80. 

Mere experience—however  successful—as a teacher 
does not necessarily qualify one to act as a supervisor, al- 
though of course it is a pretty good prognosis upon which 
to proceed in selecting supervisors—much more logical, 
in fact, than the practice of appointing to admimstrative 
positions graduates of professional schools of education 
who have had little or no experience in the field. The 
point is that efficient supervision demands not only ex- 
perience as a teacher and certain qualities of mind aivi 
character, but also—in the modern conception— special 
training in preparation’ for this highly important work. 
Only thus can tactless, hypercritical or slovenly unpeda- 
gogical supervision be avoided. It is in the hope of es- 
tablishing “a definite body of pedagogical and psychologi- 
cal principles that apply to the problems of supervision’ 
that Professor Nutt has written this book, the outgrowth 
of an outline prepared some years ago for use in super- 
vising teachers in the training school connected with the 
education department of the University of Kansas. The 
result is a volume that is of great practical usefulness to 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, normal school 
teachers, or in fact any teacher. After an introductory 
chapter on the need of training supervisors, the author 
takes up in detail supervising activities, supervisory 
method, the particular basis for coOperative teaching in 


elementary and secondary schools, the general basis for 
co-operative teaching, the principles of supervisory 
method, devices of supervision, and the technique of 
supervision. This last scction is especially sane and 
humane. The description of the supervisor who bustles 
into the room, greets the “boys and girls,” and assumes 
the centre of the stage, with a similar disturbance on his 
departure, is marked by good sense and humor. Here, 
as elsewhere in the book, Professor Nutt gives -heipful 
practical advice, not long-worded and _ long-winded 
theorizing. Each chapter is followed by exercises, and 
an index is provided. 


‘DIETETICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Florence 


Willard, Washington Irving High School, New York, 
and Lucy H. Gillett, Boston. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is a thoroughly scientific treatise on dietetics with 
the famous Washington Irving High School and the 
Boston Dietetic Bureau as the laboratories in which 
demonstrations have been made. The attractive presen- 
tation of facts and philosophy, hygienic and economic, is 
highly praiseworthy. It is a short time since such book 
could have been prepared, and if it had been prepared 
no one would have read it. That such a book is pre- 
pared for people who are impatient to get it is one of the 
best demonstrations that the world is moving rapidly 
along the best lines of social and economic progress. 


BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. By David 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, 84 cents. 

The World War has necessitated a new History of the 
World, and that means a- new History of the United 
States, and Mr. Montgomery, a famous writer of school 
histories, has so rewritten his “Beginner’s American His- 
tory” as to adapt all features of his former edition to the 
spirit of the new day as well as the introduction of en- 
tirely new material regarding the part the United States 
played in that war, and regarding the part that war 
played in the making of a New United States. 
COLLEGE TEACHING. Studies in Methods of Teach- 

ing in Colleges. Edited by Paul Klapper, Ph. D., Asso- 

ciate Professor of Education, College of the City of 

New York, with an introduction by Nicholas Murray 

Butler, EL.D., President of Columbia University. Yon- 

kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. Clot). 

599 pp. Price, $4.50. 

Many professors of education are unpopular (not per- 
sonally, of course,) with their colleagues on _ colleze 
faculties, and for a very good reason. It is commonly 
felt that a knowledge of the history of education, of the 
principles of administration, even of psychology and of 
the teaching and learning processes, does not qualify 
teachers of education and writers of educational books 
to rule on matters of procedure in subjects of whose con- 
tent they are not themselves masters. Yet that is just 
what they are prone to do. We find “educators,” for ex- 
ample, who have had not only no teaching experience but 
no training themselves, or none to speak of, in particular 
subjects dogmatically telling their students that such-and- 
such a branch, as at present taught, is all wrong, while 
themselves betraying the grossest ignorance of the prob- 
lems that face the teacher of the subject. Especially is 
this true of the modern languages. The writer recently 
heard a professor of education tell his students that the 
American teacher of foreign languages was out of place, 
and that foreign tongues should be taught only by natives 
of the country concerned, and should be begun at least 
as early as the fourth or fifth grade. Evidently he had 
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not heard that eleven states forbid such instruction in the 
grades, and that the “native” teacher of foreign lan- 
guages is now in disfavor—both due to our experience 
with German. 

Professor Klapper is not that kind of an educator. His 
book is a composite work by thirty men, each writing on 
his own special field—aims, place, organization, methods, 
problems, etc—with Dr. Klapper limiting himself to 
writing an informing article on General Principles of 
College Teaching, and providing the general framework 
to be followed by each of the specialists in discussing his 
own subject. After articles on the History and Present 
Tendencies of the American College, and on Professional 
Training for College Teachers, come detailed discussions 
of the Sciences (Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physical Education), the Social Sciences 
(Economics, Sociology, History, Political Science, Phil- 
esophy, Ethics, Psychology, Education), Languages an-l 
Literatures (English Literature, English Composition, 
the Classics, Romance Languages, German), Arts 
(Music, Art), and Vocational Subjects (Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Journalism, Business). Each arti- 
cle is followed by a select bibliography of authorities on 
the field. A full index is provided. 

Here is a book that any college teacher, whatever his 
field, can read with respect and profit. Here is a pro- 
fessor of education who doesn’t “know it all,” and 
admits it. Here is a publishing house that is willing io 
invest its resources in producing a mechanically beautiful, 
intrinsically valuable, authoritative book, that by its very 
nature can never be a great financial success. All those 
concerned in its publication deserve the heartiest com- 
mendation. 


FINDING A WAY OUT. By Robert Russa Moton. 
1920. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 296 
pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

This is one of the most striking autobiographies of the 
year. To many the work of Dr. Moton will bring vivid 
recollections of Booker T. Washington and his “Up 
From Slavery.” The reader is introduced, through the 
author’s pure African ancestry, to negro life on the plan- 
tation before and after the Civil War, the virtues of the 
Hampton Institute theory of colored education, the im- 
portance of the presidency of Tuskegee Institute follow- 
ing Dr. Washington, and the heroic leadership of negro 
educational institutions strengthening the influence of 
our government over the thirteen million negroes during 
the war. We have here the man of necessary training, 
knowledge, acquaintance, acknowledged leadership, depth 
of soul, courage and optimism to help unite the whites of 
North and South and the negro, to elevate the black race 
in the United States. 


DREAMS AND IMAGES. An Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. Edited by Joyce Kilmer. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $2.00. 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 
; But only God can make a Tree.” 

wrote Joyce Kilmer, whose whole life was a poem, before 

Setting sail for France to give that life for his country. 

This book was compiled while he was in camp with the 

165th Regiment at Mineola. It is sub-titled “An Anth- 

ology of Catholic Poets,” which does not mean Catholic 
poems, though some of the selections are of Catholic de- 
votional nature. Represented are: the great English 
mystics, Lionel Johnson, Coventry Patmore, and Francis 

Thompson; Louise Imogen Guiney, Cardinal Newman, 

Robert Hugh Benson, Ernest Dowson, Alice and Wilfrid 

Meynell, Adelaide Proctor, Aubrey De Vere, Padraic 

Colum, Hilaire Belloc; and—among the Americans—the 

well-loved T. A. Daly, James Jeffrey Roche, Charles 

Warren Stoddard, Katherine Tynan, Father Tabb, Father 
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Ryan, the sweet-singing James M. Hayes, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Denis McCarthy, and Agnes Repplier. 
Many others of equal note are included. Kilmer’s no- 
table modesty no doubt prevented him from _ including 
any of his own poems in the collection. The volume will 
find an appreciative audience, not only among Catholics, 
but among all lovers of noble verse. 


THE DEATH OF TITIAN. A Dramatic Fragment. 
By Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Translated from the 
German by John Heard, Jr. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. Boards. 27 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a recent addition to the noteworthy Contem- 
porary Series of dramatic works, published by the enter- 
prising Four Seas Company. It is a symbolic piece, full 
of the fatalism of the Greek dramatists, and written in 
a rare poetic strain. Mr. Heard, the translator, has kept 
the beauty and melody of the original as far as any trans- 
lation can; he has had a varied experience as dramati: 
translator, which guarantees the accuracy of his render- 
ing, not only as regards actual expression, but also in re- 
taining the intangible atmosphere that ofttimes is every- 
thing in a work of art. The result is a vivid bit of real 
literature. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By E. 
H. Taylor, Ph. D., and Fiske Allen, A. M., of the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. First Book, 210 pp. 
Second Book, 251 pp. 

The development of the Junior High School has en- 
couraged the preparation of textbooks written  particu- 
larly for Junior High School work. The Taylor and 
Allen series is one. It is intended for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades and accordingly, assuming that the 
pupil has mastered the work of the first six grades in 
arithmetic, gives him some of the more advanced proc- 
esses of arithmetic, combined with those parts of alge- 
bra and geometry that are adapted to abilities of pupils 
in those grades. In this way it is possible to save con- 
siderable time in the later high school courses in algebra 
and geometry. The problems are of great interest and 
timeliness, as is evidenced by examples dealing with the 
purchase and maturity of War Savings Certificates. The 
important idea of the course, however, is the inclusion of 
elementary algebra and geometry; the pupil as a result 
will not be terrified by the entirely new field presented in 
high school mathematics. As one of the purposes of the 
Junior High School is to eliminate the gap heretofore 
existing between the grades and the old-time high school, 
it will be seen that these books are in complete accord 
with the best current educational thought. 


SCOUTMASTERSHIP. <A_ Handbook for Scout- 
masters on the Theory of Scout Training. By Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell is the founder of the Boy 
Scout movement, which has done so much to develop not 
only proper interests for boys, but a proper understand- 
ing of boy-problems by adults. In this handbook Baden- 
Powell gives his ideas as to the theory of scout training. 
Some of his statements are distinctly quotable: “Condi- 
tions may differ, temperaments may not be all alike, na- 
tional characteristics may vary, but for all that I find 
that go where you will, the boy is the same animal, bles; 
him.” “The boy who laughs much lies little.” “The 
scoutmaster has simply got to be a boy-man.” The 
author discusses in turn the nature of the Boy Scout 
movement, How to Train the Boy, Character, Health and 
Physical Development, Making a Career, Service for 
Others, Reconstruction, etc. An appendix contains 
sample questions on the features of the work outlined ia 
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the text, together with a discussion of “Wolf-cub” train- 
ing. The volume will be of interest not only to scout- 
masters, but to all parents, teachers, and lovers of boys. 


JOAN OF THE ISLAND. By Ralph Henry Barbour 
and H. P. Holt. Boston: Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

Ralph Henry Barbour has written dozens of popular 
books, mainly books for boys and dainty love stories. In 
this tale of adventure in the South Seas he has had the 
collaboration of H. P. Holt. It is chock full of excite- 
ment. Here are a few chapter headings: The Fight at 
the Reef, A Thrust in the Dark, At the End of the Rope, 
An Attack. There is of course the inevitable love-story, 
with the inevitable rescues of the heroine by the hero, 
and the indispensable happy ending. Dangers, _ thrills, 
heroism, romance—all are blended in an absorbing tale 
that can not fail to interest even the somewhat blas¢ 
youth of today. It is an acceptable “light novel.” 
PLAYS. By Susan Glaspell. Boston: Small, Maynard 

and Company. Cloth. 315 pp. 

This volume contains eight plays by one of the best 
contemporary dramatists, Susan  Glaspell, well-known 
through her connection with the Provincetown Players. 
The plays are: “Trifles,” called “the best play written by 
an American,” which deals with women’s intuitions and 
the “Colonebs lady and Judy O'Grady” theme; “The 
People”; “Close the Book”; “The Outside”; and 
“Woman's Honor’—all these in one act; “Bernice,” in 
three acts; “Suppressed Desires,” a screamingly funny 
take-off on the absurd fad for the Freudian theories; and 
“Tickless Time.’ The last two were written in collabora- 
tion with George Cram Cook. Miss Glaspell is a master 
of plot, humor, and dialogue. Her characters are human 
beings, talking in a normal, human way. There is noth- 
ing “stagey” in her situations, her lines, or her dénoue- 
ments. That is why she is a great playwright. We defy 
anyone to start “Trifles” and not read the book through 
to the end. 

FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Albert Schinz, professor French Literature in 
Smith College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 447 pp. Price, $2.00 net. 

“Lest we forget!” might well serve as the motto of 
this absorbing book, for it is a study not of writers 
who fight, but of fighters who write. Professor Schinz 
himself points out in his introduction that “none of 
the well-known pre-war writers produced during the 
war anything that commands attention as a master- 
piece,’ and that “the reader must expect to come 
across new names chiefly—hitherto unknown but ad- 
mirable writers.” As a composite picture of French 
life and French suffering and French courage and de- 
termination under the terrible ordeal of the war, it is 
a wonderful work, much needed in these days when 
even our own brave boys are beginning to be forgot- 
ten. No one can read it without feeling again the 
stirrings of that noble spirit of idealism and unsel- 
fishness that our after-the-war experience has so woe- 
fuliy, woefully impaired. 

The first part of the book discusses the period of 
emotional reaction immediately after the start of the 
war, the period of documentation (beginning about 
the spring of 1915), and the period of philosophical 
and political considerations suggested by the war, es- 
pecially since the beginning of 1917. The second part 
discusses rather fully “Poetry and the War,” “The 
Stage and the War,” and “War-time Fiction.” In the 
course of the work one is constantly struck with the 
encyclopedic nature of Professor Schinz’s reading, the 
profoundness of his knowledge, and the sureness of 
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his critical judgments. Nor has he scrupled to illus- 
trate his treatment with extracts from war-diaries, 
etc. thus adding to its force and interest. His 
catholicity of taste is shown by his interpretation not 
only of the pure literary genres, such as the drama, 
poetry, and fiction, but also of the effects of the war 
on philosophy, religion and politics. A very full 
bibliography, of inestimable value, and an index ac- 
company the text. The volume becomes at once an 
indispensable manual of reference for an important 
aspect of the war. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. With practi- 
cal exercises for conversation. By Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa, Ph. D., associate professor of Spanish, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. New York: Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pp. 
Professor Espinosa has claims to fame as scholar, 

teacher, collector of Spanish-American folklore, edi- 
tor of the periodical “Hispania,” and maker of text- 
books. Of the latter he has about a dozen—all good 
ones—to his credit. The present text is intended for 
reading very early in the course (in conjunction with 
a good grammar, of course) and as an introduction to 
conversation, a purpose to which the selections pecu- 
liarly lend themselves. The writers, besides Espinosa 
himself, include such men as Blanco-Fombona, Zama- 
cois, Benavente, Martinez Sierra, Dario, and the Quin- 
tero brothers. Excellent exercises and an adequate 
vocabulary are provided. Proverbs, riddles, jokes, 
children’s rhymes, and poems for memorization add 
to the interest and usefulness of the text. It should 
be widely used. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book 
Three. By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio. New York: The Gregz 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This book, in accordance with the latest theory of the 

teaching of mathematics—namely, that there should be 

no break between arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, but 
that each should lead naturally into the other—is de- 
voted not only to the main features of algebra, but in- 
troduces the student as well to trigonometry, the use of 
logarithms, and demonstrative geometry. This does not 

mean that an exhaustive treatment of these subjects ‘s 

given—that would be beyond the powers of the averaze 

ninth grade pupil, for whom the book is intended. Miss 

Gugle aims “to give him a_ knowledge of elementary 

mathematics so wide that he may know something of 

how mathematics functions in the work of the wor'd 

. and a knowledge so meaningful that it may fune- 
tion for him whenever a later need arises, whether in th 
drafting room, the shop, the factory, or the senior high 
school.” This aim is capably carried out in the three 
books of the series, which provide a complete course in 
the fundamentals of practical mathematics. 


A DREAM OF DREAMS, THE CHARGE AND 
CTHER POEMS. By Carl Bryan Rayburn. San 
Francisco, California: Herr Wagner Publishing 
Company. Paper. 

These thirty-six bits of verse cover a wide range of 
personal interest, some of the World War and some af 
days in the Yukon country, some of desert wanderings, 
some devotional and some sentimental. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE SYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! TE ACH F RS 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS | | REGISTER NOW 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF Send for Blank and Manual 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY at Once 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men WINsuIP TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


| 
| HENRY H. HARRIS, President ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


LOWELL. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary ; 
SOMERVILLE. Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


ARE NOW IN USE 


Advance orders took up nearly all of the first edition of a million copies. Orders sent us 
the day this periodical is received: can probably be shipped promptly. 


The National Intelligence 


Although an unusually large first edition was printed, our experience in publishing intel- 
ligence tests has shown that it is almost impossible to print fast enough to supply the 
demand, Many difficulties, including a really serious shortage of paper, will attend 
the printing of the second edition. We therefore advise all school superintendents to | 
place orders at once for the tests they will need in the near future. | 


| PRICES 

| Scale A, Form 1. Per package of 25, with Keys . ....... $1.60 net 

Scale B, Form 1. Per package of 25, with Keys . ....... 1.60 net 


These tests are also now uscd in million quantities: 


COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. Specimen set, $1.50 postpaid. 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS. Specimen set, 75 cents postpaid. 

OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Specimen set, 75 cents postpaid 
TERMAN GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY. Specimen set, 75 cents postpaid 


And ma thers about which complete information will gladly be sent. 
And ny others about which complete information will gladly |} 


PY | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Holden Book 


In greater demand than ever 
| 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear an 

q y y 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


MILES HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 
| 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

1: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Greenfield. 

14-15: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Superior. President, 
A. D. Whealdon, Normal School. 
Superior. 


22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Association at Pitts- 
field. 

22. Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. President David H. Good- 
speed, Quincy, Mass. Secretary 
Miss Susan Bishop, Quincy, 


Mass, 
NOVEMBER. 
2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


4-6: Colorado Education 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. €. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 


DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 


1921. 
BRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: De,<-rtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ARIZONA. 
TUCSON. This city has twenty- 


four names in “Who's Who,” and 
Phoenix has fourteen. 


CALIFORNIA. 


In the Los Angeles county schools 
there are 5,772 teachers. 


_TEMESCAL. E. L: Doheny, the 
oil magnate, has presented a new 
schoolhouse and~- home for the 
teacher as well to the district of 
Temescal. Mr. Doheny owns the 
entire Temescal ranch, which em- 
braces several thousand acres in 
Ventura and Los Angeles counties. 
The new schoolhouse will replaee 


Associa- 
B. 


the old dilapidated one and there 
has been no living place provided 
for the teacher heretofore. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association has issued a post card 
setting forth some vital messages with 
respect to the child and teacher. The 
following gives an idea of the ap- 
peal :-— 

Five Rights of the Teacher. 

1. The right to health. 

2. The right to work and play. 

3. The right to the social inheri- 
tance of arts, letters and science. 

4. The right to efficiency. 

5. The right to believe in himself. 

The ideal of the modern teacher is 
to help the child attain these rights. 
The modern school is no longer “a 
knowledge factory.” The teacher is 
the guardian of the child’s health and 
personality as well as of his brain. 
Are the teachers in YOUR town of 
this sort? If not, why not? SAVE 
OUR SCHOOLS! 

Five Rights of the Teacher. 

1. The right to live comfortably. 
2. The right to be free from 
favoritism. 

3. The right to advance profes- 
sionally. 

4. The right to face sickness and 
old age without fear. 

5. The right to feel self-respecting 
and to enjoy social esteem. 

Desire for service and love of chil- 
dren attract teachers to the profes- 
sion. Loyalty to the ideal keeps 
them in the profession. 


Teachers Must Be Paid. 


Not a mere existence salary which 
leaves them with unnourished 
mind, worry regarding the future, 
and economic dependence which un- 
dermines_ self-respect; but a_ salary 
which allows the teacher, unham- 
pered by worry about the future, to 
maintain and improve her profes- 
stonal equipment for the greatest use- 
fulness in school and community. The 
average salary paid to elementary 
school teachers in 100 Connecticut 
towns last year, according to the state 
board of education, was $761. This 
is barely an existence salary. We 
advocate a minimum salary of $1,200 
for every trained Connecticut teacher. 
Compensation based on mini- 
mum will enable teachers, rich in 


experience, to continue in the pro- 
fession. 


LOUISIANA. 

NATCHITOCHES. C. G. Killen, 
principal for the past two or three 
years of the high school at Provencal, 
is to be principal of the high school 
on the Normal grounds at Natchi- 
toches. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. With registration and 
arrangement of courses now well 
completed, Amherst College finds it- 
self on the threshold of its centennial 
year with the largest total enrollment 
and the largest entering class in its 
history. In the absence of President 
Alexander Meiklejohn, who is on 
sabbatical leave, the administrative 
duties will be cared for by Dean 
George D. Olds, his place being in 
turn filled by Professor Thomas C. 
Esty, while Professor Newlin will 
act secretary of the faculty. 
Former members of the faculty who 
will return to the college this term 
include Dr. Phillips of the depart- 
ment of physical education ard Pro- 
fessors Newlin, Young, Toll and 
Goodale. 

BOSTON. Persons closely coa- 
nected with the movement to allow 
school teachers a flat increase of $216 
this year at a total cost to the city of 
$1,500,000 predict that neither Mayor 
Peters nor the finance commission 
ce interpose any objections to the 
plan. 

The mayor declined to comment on 
this prediction, but pointed out that 
the school committee’s expenses this 
year were nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than last year, as a result of the ad- 
dition of more than $4,000,000 te 
their budget. 

BOSTON. The Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention’ at Tremont 
Temple, Friday, October 22, 1920 
The program is as follows :— 

9.30—Devotion. Music. 

10.#%—Address, “Educational Ten- 
dencies of Today,’ Frank P. Graves, 
Dean School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

11.00— Address, “Americanization, 
the True and False,” Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. New York. 

2.0—Music. 


2.20— Brief address, 


“Message 
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from Massachusetts,” Frank W. 
Wright, deputy commissioner ot 
education. 

9 40—Address, “A National Pro- 
gram _ for Education,” Professor 
George Drayton Strayer, Teachers 


College, New York; music; business 
meeting. 

GEORGETOWN. George E. Cas- 
well, the newly elected superinten- 
dent of schools for the Groveland- 
Georgetown-Rowley district, has 
commenced his work, succeeding J. 
Edward Fisher, who occupied the 
position only a few months, having 
been elected in September of last 
vear and resigning in the early spring 
to accept a better paying position in 
the western section of the state. 

Mr. Caswell has long been identi- 
fied with Massachusetts schools and 
has had a most successful period of 
service both as teacher and superin- 
tendent. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The fall term 


at Mt. Holyoke College has 
opened with an_ enrollment of 800 
students, 247. of whom are from 
Massachusetts while others come 


from such distant points as the Canal 
Zone, China and Siam. 

With the beginning of the college 
year undergraduates are planning to 
renew their work for the $3,000,000 
endowment, the total already sub- 
scribed being $1,300,000, Miss Mary 
Preston ‘19, recently appointed fieid 
secretary, will supervise campaign 
activities among the various alumnae 
committees throughout the country. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. Tufts Col- 
started its sixty- 
registra- 


have an enrollment of 2,200, the 
largest in its history, and_ ten per 
cent. more than in any previous term. 

This will be the first year under 
the direction of President John AlIl- 
bert Cousens, who last year occupied 
the president’s chair pro tem. 

A feature of the opening was the 
announcement by President Cousens 
of a gift from the parents of Harold 
Anthony Gager of Willimantic, Ct, 
in memory of their son who died 
while in his junior year at college last 
December. The plan is to erect a 
memorial gate at the entrance to the 
athletic field, and a faculty commit- 
tee is considering the details of the 
memorial, construction of which will 
be begun early in the spring. 


TURNERS FALLS. Carl Borg- 
wald, music supervisor in the town 
of Montague, has resigned to accept 
the position of musical director in the 
high school at Duluth, Minn., at a 
considerable increase in salary. 


MINNESOTA, 

MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 

. B. Jackson was recently author- 
ized by the board of education to 
prepare a statement of the future 
needs of the city schools as to build- 
ings and sites. Tentative estimates 
already call for an expenditure along 
this line of $25,000,000 in the next 
five years. exhaustive survey 
will now be made to cover a period 
of from five to ten years. 

Enrollment for the new 
year already indicates an 
over last year of about 3,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hon. Calvin N. Kendall, state com- 
missioner of education, in his efforts 
to put new life into the New Jersey 
schools has been using for some time 


school 
increase 


“helping teachers” who visit and 
assist the rural teachers. P 

Twenty of these traveling teachers 
were put to work in the fall of 1916 
and have now become an approved 
and integral part of the school sys- 
tem. They show teachers how to 
grade their pupils so that there will 
be fewer classes among *them and 
more instruction for each class, how 
to arrange their daily programs, how 
to plan for recitations and how to 
keep other classes profitably vecupied 
while teaching one. Some of them 
have built up a community interest in 
the schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions were formed and meetings and 
exhibits connected with the schools 
were well attended. Reports by the 
helping teachers themselves indicate 
the extent and character of the work 
done. One helper relates that she 
overcame poor housekeeping condi- 
tions in the schoolhouses in part by 
the formation of health clubs, but in 
a few cases she did the actual clean- 
ing of the rooms herself in order to 
prove to the teachers in charge that 
it was a greater sacrifice of dignity 
to teach in an untidy room than to 
clean it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER.  Dartmouth’s regis- 
tration figures, given out on 
September 23, show a__ total 
of 1,840 students registered. The 


junior class has 307 
senior class 304. 
class of 611 and 
of 565, the total 
probably reach 1,900. 

Among the 1,840 men _ are two 
graduate students, 17 medical men, 
10 Thayer engineering men, and 140 
Tuck business school students. 


NEW YORK. 

HORNELL. Plans for the con- 
struction of a new high school build- 
ing in this city at an estimated ex- 
penditure of $500,000 have been ap- 
proved by the board of education 
and the proposition will be submitted 
to a vote of the taxpayers at an 
early date. The plan also _ includes 
the sale of the present high school 
property and the purchase of an en- 
tirely new site where the noise from 
the railroad will not interfere with 
the studies of the students. 

The plan is to build a structure 
that will comply with the needs of the 
city for the next half century. A 
swimming pool, gymnasium and vari- 
ous other similar facilities will be 
included, and there will be room 
enough left for the steady increase 
of the classes for years to come. 

NEW YORK. A novelty in teach- 
ing journalism is being introduced at 
the Brooklyn Branch of the College 
of the City of New York. It is a 
course in “Current Events and News 
*Analysis,” which will be given for the 
first time this fall. The class in 
journalism which was. organized at 
the evening session of the college at 
the Boys High School Building last 
year has proven so successful that the 
work is being expanded to cover two 
evenings a week instead of only one. 
The reportorial and editorial course 
will meet on Wednesday evenings 
and the new course in Current Events 


members, the 
With a freshman 
a sophomore class 

enrollment will 


and News Analysis on Thursday 
evenings. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. Vassar Col- 


lege opened with an 
1,1 students. 
The Eagle-News of Poughkeepsie 


enrollment of 


305 
in an editorial entitled “A New 
School Year’ comments _ favorably 


on the large amount of money being 
spent on the schools of this country 
and then says :— 

“Here are three principles that 
must be kept in mind, if the com- 
munity is to get its money’s worth 
out of these schools and accomplish 
reasonably good results :— 

“l. Keep politics out of the 
schools. School boards, trustees, su- 
perintendents, etc., should not be 
chosen on political grounds but on a 
basis of competence. School authori- 
ties that consider political influence 
in appointing teachers are not fit to 
hold office. 

“2. Pay teachers a_ living 
The average factory girl today 
laughs at the school teacher's pay. 
The raw-boned and ignorant young 
woman, who quits school without a 
day of high school training, fre- 
quently earns more than the culti- 
vated and brainy high school teacher, 
who is building up good citizenship 
for your benefit. 

“3. Insist on practical education. 
Many pupils can not learn from 
books. If you insist on forcing a 
purely book education down their 
throats, they quit. Give them a 
training in which hand work and 
mental work are judiciously mingled.” 


SYRACUSE. Charles F. Harper, 
Principal of the high school 
for thirteen years, died after a brief 
illness on September 14. Mr. Har- 
per was a prominent educational and 
civic force in this city. He came 
here from Quincy, Mass., where he 
had played a leading part in_ state 
educational affairs. He was a na- 
tive of Woonsocket, R. I. 


wage. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Classes for women 
voters are the newest addition to the 
public school curriculum. This in- 
novation was decided on at a meet- 
ing of the committee of the whole of 
the board of education. A recom- 
mendation of Superintendent R. J. 
Condon establishing citizenship classes 
for women was concurred in. The 
resolution approved the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Condon that classes be 
organized for women “in preparation 
for the discharge of their duties as 
voters, in co-operation with the 
Woman's City Club and other civic 
organizations desiring to assist in 
such work.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. With a regis- 
tration of more than 11,000 students, 
the largest in its history, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania opens its 171st 
year. It was estimated that at least 
two thousand additional applicants 
were turned away because of the lack 
of classroom space. The _ registra- 
tion is about one thousand greater 
than last year. 

Public schools, under the joint di- 
rection of teachers’ and student asso- 
ciations, enter the new term remade 
by the influence of the war. 

Student associations organized in 
the closing months of last term will 
attempt a new form of school goy- 
ernment in the new school year. 

The Girls’ Trade School and the 
Junior High School have probably 
the most complete organizationg to 
start the new vear. 

Some of the spirit back of the stu- 
dent government is reflected in the 
by-laws of the Girls’ Trade School 
written by students. 
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Mass., 2-A Park Street 


sSMISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
-Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Mow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


The by-laws provide :— 

“Every member shall make sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
school; it shall be the duty of mem- 
bers to observe and co-operate in en- 
forcing rules for the care of school 
property; members shall help to 
maintain quiet decorum through the 
exercise of self-control, courtesy and 
obedience, and recognize their obliga- 
tion in upholding the reputation of 
the Trade School for Girls. 

“Classes march in and out of form 
led by form leaders of the Student 
Association, elected by the members. 

“The form leader does her part in 
seeing that girls of the form keep the 
classroom tidy. 

“Polite listening helps the pleasure 
of assembly.” 

In their by-laws the girls have pro- 
vided for the recall for such of the 
girls as do not properly represent 
their form. The Student Association 
has charge of the school outside the 
classroom. 

At the Junior High School the 
Student Association elects — ushers 
who superintend the behavior ot 
members in the hallways and who 
usher visitors about the school. 

At Central High and other schools 
new pupils are placed under the 
guardianship of. older students to 
learn the ways and ideals of the 
school they are entering. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

An idea as to the extent of the 
compulsory education law in Green- 
ville county may best be gained 
from a comparative statement of at- 
tendance figures, and this statement, 
obtained from the annual report of 
the county superintendent of educa- 
tion, M. C. Barton, shows that the 
workings of the law brought 2,515 
children into the schools last year. 

Mr. Barton's report gives the total 
enrollment of all white schools in 
the county last year as 16.825, as 
against 14,312 in the 1918-1919 ses- 
sions. These figures, of course, in- 
clude the city schools as well as those 
of the country. The increase in en- 
rollment of 2,513 is attributed to the 
compulsory attendance law, which 
went into effect in this state for the 
first time in the summer of 1919. 

This year fifty-five schools ran 
summer terms, this being about half 
the total number of schools in the 
county. Only forty-five summer 
schools were in existence last year, 
and this summer’s schools report that 
enrollment was in most |. instances 
above the average. . 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. Enroliment of stu- 


dents the first day of the fall term at 
State College this year exceeds the 
enrollment of the corresponding day 
last year by about fifty per cent. The 
wounded soldiers assigned to the col- 
lege for vocational training are being 
accommodated at the armory until 
the new men’s dormitory is com- 
pleted. 
TEXAS. 

McALLEN. Exorbitant prices and 
uncomfortable living quarters do not 
exist to lessen the classroom efti- 
ciency of the teachers of McAllen, 
Texas. The city board of education 
has built a teachers’ club that will 
house thirty-two teachers and furnish 
meals at cost to as many more. 

Out of a bond issue of $100,000, the 
sum of $35,000 was set aside, and 
with it a handsome brick building of 
the Spanish hollow court type was 
constructed. 

The building is complete in every 
detail, and is so arranged that it can 
be easily enlarged by extending the 
wings down the side of the court. 
Every room is an_ outside room. 
There are bedrooms for thirty-two 
teachers, servant's room, hostess- 
manager's room, four bathrooms, kit- 
chen, large dining room, reception 
room and lobby with tile floor, an 
elegant parlor, and five screened-in 
porches, four of them being on the 
court. Every bedroom has running 
water, built-in’ dressing table, 
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dresser, and a large clothes closet. 
The furnishings throughout are in 
keeping with the excellence of the 
building. 

A hostess-manager has been em- 
ployed at a salary of $1,200 for 
eleven months. She will have com- 
plete charge, and is accountable only 
to the superintendent. The incum- 
bent has had experience as a dietitian 
and for a number of years was dean 
of students in one of the state's larg- 
est city high schools. 

A rental will be charged to each 
roomer, which though reasonable will 
largely take care of the interest and 
sinking fund on the bonds, and in 
the course of forty years will nearly 
pay for the building. The school 
district will not pay any considerable 
sum of money on the project. Al- 
though the dining room will not be 
conducted on the co-operative basis, 
the meals will be furnished approxi- 
mately at cost. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The following 
taken from the Nashville Tennessean 
shows what is being done in Tennes- 
see in the interests of the public 
schools :— 

The committee appointed by the 
Tennessee citizens’ conference on edu- 
cation which met at Monteagle some 
weeks ago will shortly inaugurate a 
“better school campaign.” United 
States Commissioner of Education P. 
P. Claxton, State Superintendent Al- 
bert Williams and other members of 
the state department of education, the 
president of the state university and 
normal schools and other educators 
will take part, and meetings will be 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGEs 


S tATE NORMAL SCHOU,, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
uonal. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the juniors 
aigh school, and for the commer- 
sial department of the high schoui 
A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Hign 
Schools A. C. BOYDEN, Princine’ 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Peda 


to develop in the student a knowled 


gogyin America. It aime 


J : : ge of his own powers in expression whethe- 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


Standardized tests for readin 


and found. that the 


ARLO 50 Cents 


, andr i s s ing 
of finding out how much your pupils can comprehend and hold. What 
have you, Mr. Superintendent, which will surely ; 
this power to grasp and retain word pictures and 

printed page, and give expression to them? 
Pursuing this line we got sets of Arlo and Clematis 
used with the Arlo Plan in two of the grades : 
the city. At the end of another term we gave a 
classes using the Arlo Plan, which had previ- 
ously ranked lowest, now ranked highest 


H. B. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
CLEMATIS 55 Cents 
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NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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held in many of the counties of the 
state. 

The campaign will begin with a 
series of citizens’ conferences con- 
ducted by Commissioner Claxton as 
follows :— 

Memphis, Friday, October 8; Jack- 
son, Saturday, October 9; Nashville, 
Monday, October 11; Chattanooga, 
Tuesday, October 12; Knoxville, 
Wednesday, October 13; Johnson 
City, Thursday, October 14. 

Dr. Claxton will also make an ad- 
dress on education at Fayetteville 
Sunday, October 10. - 

The committee of 100, named by 
the Monteagle conference, will meet 
with Commissioner Claxton and Su- 
perintendent Williams at Memphis, 
Nashville and Knoxville and map 
out a program for school improve- 
ment and development. 

Following their conferences edu- 
cational meetings will be scheduled 
in many counties. The principal 
matters to be stressed in the cam- 
paign are a minimum school term of 
160 days for all county schools, an 
adequate supply of competent teach- 
ers, needed school buildings and 
equipment, first-class high school ad- 
vantages within the reach of all boys 
and girls of high school age, con- 
solidation of schools and _ efficient 
supervision and revenues, state and 
local, to provide the same. 

The school situation as it is will be 
presented to ffe people with the pur- 
pose of securing their co-operation in 
a progressive scheme of development. 


-—— 


VERMONT. 


Russell L. Davidson, instructor in 
Dean Academy, Billerica, Mass., has 
been elected principal of Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt., succeeding 
Principal O. K. Hollister, now of 
Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me. 

C. C. Hitchcock of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent ot 
schools at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


BELLOWS FALLS. _ Clayton L. 
Erwin of Barton, Vt. has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
the towns of Rockingham and West- 
minster. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Enrollment in the 
Seattle public schools for the first 
day of the 1920-21 school year was 
41,457, according to reports made to 
Superintendent Frank B. Cooper. 
This is 1.600 more than the total en- 
rollment last year, which was 39,837. 


> 


Help Wanted 


Nancy was saving her prayers. 
“And please, God,” she petitioned, 
“make Boston the capital of Ver- 
mont.” 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed her 
shocked mother. “What made you 
say that?” 

“Cause I made it that wav on my 
examination-papers today and I want 
it to be right."—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


“Hazel,” said the teacher, “we had 
a lesson on the earth’s axis last week. 
Now what is the earth’s axis?” 

“The axis of the earth,” replied 
Hazel, “is a menagerie lion, running 
from the north pole to the south pole 
once in every twenty-four hours.” 
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* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


= 

THE September way of filling immediate vacancies is—one candidate, personal application 

whenever possible, appointment. On September 15 we received from the clerk of the 

School Board at Unadilla Forks, New York, a request for a principal. We called on the ‘phone 
a candidate registered but a few days before, who had just returned fr m five years’ teachin 

in the Philippines, whom we had placed in his first teaching in New York State. He opplied 

in person the next day and began SEPTEMBER 20 we were asked by telegram to 

work the following Monday. On recommend a teacher of drawing for 

the Potsdam normal school at the rate of $1,800a year. We telephoned a Smith College gradu- 


ate, registered ten days previously, whom we had placed in her first teachirg positicn four 
years ago, she applied in person on the 23rd, accepted the position and began work on the 27th. 
Teachers who for good reasons have been prevented from taking a position earlier 

in the season can usually depend on being placed by us after schools open, in this WAY, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men $1,509. te for 
women 7 to 2,200; GRADB 

TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN AGENCY Schools and Famies 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need s 
teacherforany desirable pla kno 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. ” 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 
uperior peop e. 
Between 4th and Sth Streets Tegister only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1855 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 te Boston, Mass. 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 


AGENCY 7 ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
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The the Nurse and the Board 


NE out of every five school teachers suffers loss 
of salary through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine every year. 


This year you may be the fifth—the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible— 
less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 


T.C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident 
or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we publish. If you 
are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bildg., Lincoin, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Thousands of Teachers all over the 
country have T, C. U. Protection. It is en- 
dorsed by prominent educators everywhere. 
Every teacher owes it to herself to investigate 
T. C. U. thoroughly. 


Fill Out, Cut Off and Mail 
This Coupon for Informatior 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. | 


| 


No. 615. OCTOBER 1, 1920. 


Some useful books for those preparing a 
for the 1921 Examinations. 


ENGLISH. 
THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. | 


With Introduction and Notes by H. N. Hupson, LL.D. Edited and Revised by E. C. BLack, Ph.D. Glasgow, with the co- 
operation of A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. Each volume, 2s, 9d. net. 


Julius Caesar Merchant of Venice 


As You Like It Richard III 


Coriolanus King John Midsummer Night’s Dream Romeo and Juliet a 
Hamlet King Lear Much Ado about Nothing The Tempest 4 
Henry V Macbeth Richard II Twelfth Night F 


(An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application.) 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES. 
A well printed and durably bound edition of the classics. Each volume includes notes and introductory material designed to : 
help the student to form a critical estimate of the classic as a work of art, and to appreciate the reason for the place which has g 
been assigned in literature to the book and its writer. - 


The following volumes are included in the Series. A complete list will be forwarded on application. 
ADDISON AND STEELE: SIR ROGER DE LAMB: ESSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. 3s. 6d. net. & 


COVERLEY PAPERS. 2s. 9d. net. MACAULAY: LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
ARNOLD: SOHRAB AND RUSTUM and other With a Selection from his Essay on Johnson. 2s. 64. net. 


Poems, including THYRSIS. 2s. 9d. net. MACAULAY: ESSAY ON MILTON. 2s. 6d. net. _ 
BURKE: SPEECH ON AMERICAN TAXATION. | wit L'KLLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, 


and LYCIDAS. 2s. 9d. net. 

MILTON: PARADISE LOST, Books I and II., and 
LYCIDAS. 3s. net 

POPE: RAPE OF THE LOCK and other Poems, 
including ESSAY ON MAN. 3s. net. 

SCOTT: QUENTIN DURWARD. 3s. 9d. net. 


SCOTT: LADY OF THE LAKE. 3s. 3d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


BURKE: SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA. 2s. 9d. net. 

DICKENS: A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 4s. 6d. net. 

ELIOT: THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 4s. 6d. net. 

GOLDSMITH: THE DESERTED VILLAGE, THE 


TRAVELLER; and GRAY: ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 2s. Gd. net. 


BRUCE: EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION, based on Alphonse Daudet’s La Derniére Classe and Le 
Siége de Berlin. The text of both stories is given, together with a 
few details (in French) of the Franco-German War. 98s. 3d. net. 

CORNEILLE: LE CID. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 3s. Gd. net. 

LABICHE AND MARTIN: LE VOYAGE DE M. 
PERRICHON. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises for Composition, 
Questions, and Vocabulary. 2s. 9d. net. 

LA FONTAINE: ONE HUNDRED FABLES. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. net. | 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE: SIXTY LETTERS. 
Annotated. 4s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH. | 


GERMAN. 
FREYTAG: DIE JOURNALISTEN. With bio- 


graphical Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 3s. 9d. net. 
GOETHE: EGMONT. With Introduction and Notes. 
4s. 6d. net. 
GOETHE: IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. With In- 
troduction, Notes, Repetitional Exercises, and Vocabulary. 5s. 6d. net. 
HAUFF: LICHTENSTEIN. With Introduction, Notes, 


Exercises, and Vocabulary. 6s. net. 


HEINE: DIE HARZREISE. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 3s. 9d. net. 


KLEIST: PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography. 3s. 9d. net. 


MOLIERE: LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. LESSING: MINNA YON BARNHELM. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 3s. 9d. net. } Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 3s. 9d. net. 


HISTORY. 
A SHORT ANCIENT HISTORY. ByjJ.H.BReEAsTED. 334 pages. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 
ANCIENT TIMES: A HISTORY OF THE EARLY WORLD. By J. H. BREASTED. 742pp. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES.. By J.H. Rosinson. 777 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE. By J. H. Ropinson. 
In One Volume. 714 pages. 118.6d.net. In Two Yolumes:—VYol. I (From the time of the Barbarian Invasion to the close of the Fifteenth 
Century). 9s.6d.net. Wol. II (From the opening of the Sixteenth Century to the opening of the Twentieth Century). 9s. Gd. net. 
READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY (to accompany the Introduction to the History of Western Europe). a 
In Two Volumes, each 13s. 6d. net. Abridged Edition in One Volume, 13s. 6d. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. By J. H. Ropinson and C, A. BEARD. 
_ In Two Volumes :—Yol. I (The Eighteenth Century: The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Period). 362 pages. 10s.6d.net. Vol. II (Europe p 
since the Congress of Vienna). 448 pages, and an eighty-page supplement which brings the narrative down to August, 1918. 11s. 6d. net. 


READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY (to accompany The Development of Modern Europe). 
Two Volumes, each volume 13s. 6d. net. 


With | 


A complete catalogue, or sectional catalogues—English, History, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Natural Science— ee 
will be forwarded post free on application. 


GINN & CO., 7 Queen Square, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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“IT CLEAR 


that a capable agent who has pursued his calling for 
years will have gathered, by visits, by personal interviews, 
and by correspondence, a globe of precepts, and that his 
profession of recommending schools is no idle pretence.” 

The Journal of Education, June, 1916. 


This is the definition, by a competent judge, of what should constitute a 
USEFUL SCHOLASTIC AGENT. 


It may be presumed that no one would knowingly make trial of the services of any other kind, but it 
is still true that a proportion of Principals are induced to yield to the importunities of plausible and 
worthless concerns, with the resultant loss and disappointment that might be expected. This is a 
disillusioning experience for which there is no necessity. The established, reliable Scholastic Agencies 
are not many in number, and they are well known, and their record and standing easily to be ascertained. 
As one of these we have a sufficient claim to clients’ confidence. If, further, we obtain the greater share 
of Parents’ Inquiries, we also take unusual pains to secure them. 


As a result, few days pass without at least one letter of thanks from parents who appreciate the 
assistance we have given them. Principals are equally generous in expressing their indebtedness. 


The following extracts are from two such acknowledgments :— 


“When | first came here | spent over £50 in six months, advertising 
in the leading papers—result, one boy. Then | came under your 
Agency—result, a steady stream of boarders every term, more 
than filling up the vacancies caused by boys leaving. |! have already 
had to open another dormitory, and am on the point of ‘ venturing’ 
on another boarding house.” 


“Two years ago you sent me a pupil named ————-. Through 
her parents | have had four good pupils this year from four 
different places, and through two of these | have five more coming 
this term: that is, ten pupils from paying one commission.” 


If you have not yet made trial of our services, we shall be glad 
to hear from you, with particulars of your School. 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
HISTORIES. 


By M. W. KEATINGE. M.A.. D.Sc., 


Reader in Education in the University of Oxford; and 


N. L. FRAZER, M.A., 
Head Master of Ilkley Grammar School. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Documents, Problems, and Exercises. 
Price 7s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 48. each. 
Part I.—55 B.c. to A.D. 1603. Part II.—a.p. 1603 to Present Day. 


The *‘ Documents, Problems, and Exercises’ are also published 
separately, in six sections, price 1s. 4d. each. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY. 


Containing 21 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.—Saxon ‘fimes to 1603. Vol. II.—1603 to the Present Day. 


The aim of this Reader is to give a picture of the life of the 
people at different periods. It describes how they worked and 
how they played: how the great man dealt with the small, and 
how the small man madea living ; what the people ate and wore, 
and how much they paid for food and clothes; what they got for 
their labour, and what they did with it. It is suitable for the 


upper classes of primary schools and the lower and middle - 


forms of secondary schools. 


By H. L. BURROWS, M.A. 


STORY OF ENGLISH HISTORY & TRADE. 


With 36 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


This book is intended for use as a reader and textbook for the 
upper classes of primary schools and the lower and middle forms 
of secondary schools. 


By W. H. BARKER and W. REES. 


THE MAKING OF EUROPE. 


A GEOGRAPHIC TREATMENT OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 
Illustrated with about 40 Sketch Maps. Price 5s. 
This volume gives in a new form the essential features of 
European History, and is designed to meet the requirements of 
Continuation Classes and the higher forms of Secondary Schools. 


By H. E. MARSHALL, Author of “ Our Island Story.” 


A SHORT SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


VOL. |l._FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
TO THE REFORMATION. 
Illustrated with maps. Price 5s. 

This book is not intended to be a compendium of European 
History, but rather an introductory study recording in as 
dramatic a form as possible the events and influences which 
have had most effect on the general development of Europe. 


Edited by H. CLIVE BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. 


With contributions by leading writers in each of the self-governing 
Colonies, in India, and America. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON NATIONS. 


A SHORT a OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
With 22 maps, specially prepared. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The book is designed primarily for the Upper Forms of Secon- 
dary Schools, especially in connexion with advanced courses in 
“modern studies,” and for candidates for history scholarships. 
At the same time it should prove useful in Evening and Continu- 

ation Schools, in Training Colleges, and for private students. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 
4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOLIDAY REARRANGEMENTS. 
To the Editors of The Journal of Education and School World. 


DEAR SIRS,—May I direct the attention of your readers to a 
suggestion concerning the rearrangement of school terms and 
holidays which would, if adopted by schools other than ele- 
mentary, bring many advantages in its train? A half-yearly 
division is an arrangement not unknown to history, and it would 
be a gain in these days to restore the custom. _It is suggested that 
the year should be evenly divided into two terms of four months 
each and two holidays of two months each, the holiday months 
being December and January, June and July. 

The advantages of such arrangement may be readily seen. 
Children would have freedom to use the two best months in the 
year for outdoor life, and would avoid the early morning outgoing 
during the two worst months. 

Boys and girls home from boarding school would have time for 
natural home life. Parents would be less inclined to spoil them 
than is the case during the shorter holidays, and would have 
better opportunity for the encouragement of hobbies, the study of 
character, and so on. 

Railway expenses for those going to boarding schools would 
be minimized. 

Uncertainties as to dates of school holidays, and consequent 
difficulties of making plans, would no longer exist. 

Both teachers and children would have better opportunities for 
quiet, steady work ; the exhausting hustle of end-of-term examina- 
tions, reports, breaking up, and the loss of time involved in be- 
ginning a new term would be reduced. 

The two-month holidays would be most advantageous for those 
anxious to travel or to make any special studies, and those who are 
teaching would be better able to store up fresh material for their 
work. 

As with any change, various objections are possible. It may 
be urged that school terms are already long enough and another 
month would be most undesirable. But surely if four months’ 
steady work is too great a strain, the system itself is at fault. It is 
true that we hear much from teachers of being worn out at the end 
of a twelve-week term, but this is partly due to the hustle of end- 
of-term work, to working against time, and would not necessarily 
be increased by the additional month of ordinary work. It may in 
some cases be due to the feeling that an end-of-term tiredness 
is natural and is expected by friends and relatives. Such in- 
dividuals as feel unable to survive sixteen weeks’ work might 
perhaps undergo a course of treatment by ‘‘ suggestion '’ to the 
effect that there are many brain workers who are doing good 
work with only a fortnight’s holiday in the whole year. 

Then a considerable number of people would find fault with the 
suggestion of working through August. Possibly, however, they 
might be convinced by experience of the fallacy of the idea that 
August is any less comfortable than July for purposes of work. 

The greatest drawback to the change would be the present times 
of public examinations. Could anyone prevail upon the august 
beings who are responsible for these to change the times to the 
end of May and the end of November? What schools will make 
the experiment and lead the younger generation into habits of 
steadier and less spasmodic work ?—Yours truly, 

MARGUERITE BAVERSTOCK, 

Eversley School, Southport. 


THE CAERLEON CONFERENCE. 
To the Editors of The Journal of Education and School World. 


S1rs,—The locality chosen for this Conference—the site of one 
of the first Roman settlements in Britain, and one closely connected 
with the Arthurian legends—and the title ‘* Auto-Education,’’ 
which had interest but no meaning for us, attracted us; therefore, 
two people, ignorant of but prejudiced against ‘‘ Montessori,’’ un- 
expectedly found themselves for a week in the company of a set of 
seventy enthusiastic yet rational admirers of this latest educational 
pioneer. We who had scoffed were led to pray that the beneficent 
principles that we heard expounded might soon be put in practice 
in every school in the country. Though we attended all the 
lectures and listened to the long and exciting discussions among 
the experts, we do not yet feel competent to explain the doctrines, 
but we grasped that Montessori does not, as we had erroneously 
supposed, stand for licence, but for ordered liberty. 

The very able exponents of the system, enthusiasts daily practis- 
ing it, convinced us that it is in the main a revolt against our time- 
chopping lessons, our long uninterrupted lectures to classes, with 
the attitude of dull receptivity encouraged in the ordinary school 
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pupil—that it is, in short, a fresh attempt to fit a system of educa- 
tion to a child instead of a child to a system. 

The difficulties in the way of an even partial adoption at present 
seem insuperable: the closely-packed, uniform-sized classrooms, 
with their unyielding furniture, the equally unyielding time-tables 
pieced round the specialist teacher, and, worst of all, perhaps, the 
insistence that every pupil, whether fitted by Nature or prepared 
by art, shall learn every subject prescribed for the form by the 
Board of Education. 

Although we have retired from the profession, as we have all our 
days pleaded and struggled for greater elasticity in State-aided 
schools, we think it only just to put on record our change of feelings 
with regard to this new movement, which, if successful, must 
mean more difficulties for teacher, organizer, and inspector.—We 
are, yours faithfully, EDITH CADMORE, 

Wotton-under-Edge. M. S. WALKER. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR.” 
To the Editors of the Journal of Education and School World. 


Sirs,—In a review of the above book, which appeared in your 
August issue, your reviewer complains that ‘‘ even the accentuation 
is not modernized.’’ As his remarks are somewhat misleading, will 
you kindly allow me to state the facts ? 

The preposition @ (to), and the conjunction 6 (or) are now per- 
mitted by the Spanish Academy to be written without an accent. 
This fact is stated on page 9 of the Grammar. As most Spanish 
printed texts retain the @ and 6 forms, and as most educated 
Spaniards have not yet adopted the Academy’s suggestion, I 
thought that a foot-note would meet the case. 

The point is one of such small moment that I should have passed 
it by without comment were it not that.it might be thought, from 
your reviewer's remarks, that a serious blunder had been made. 

The University, Sheffield. J. N. Brrcu. 

September 14. 


FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 

The movement in England towards a reunion of the Christian 
Churches may perhaps bring with it some agree- 
Oman ment as to religious education, in which many 
Americans and others see a necessary corrective 
for moral and political aberrations. At present the position in the 
United States is unsatisfactory. It is stated (Religious Education, 
Xv, 4) that millions of American children are not yet reached by 
any religious educational influence ; that the amount of time given 
to the religious training of those who are reached is insufficient ; 
and that religious teaching is done, in great part, by immature, un- 
trained, and unsupervised instructors. To remedy these evils it is 
proposed to make a vigorous effort throughout the land. Churches 
and religious organizations, hitherto rivals, are combining to support 
this effort. There has been ‘‘a marked quickening of the spirit of 
co-operation and a strengthening of the bonds of fellowship in 
Christian service.’’ In England, education has suffered much from 
“religious difficulties '’—that is to say, from sectarian controver- 
sies—suffered so much that ‘‘ religion '’ has become for schoolmen 
a sleeping dog that it were unwise to wake. Yet the spirit of con- 
cord that is abroad might well spread a wing over the child and the 
school. It is for the Churches to consider how far the formule 
about which they differ may be subordinated to the principles on 
which they agree. We for our part do but urge that religious in- 
struction, to do its full service, must have more brightness and 
vitality. ‘* Religion,’’ says an authority, ‘‘ is not a ‘subject’ to be 
superadded to a curriculum, It must be present at every stage of 
education, and associated, above all, with the joy of living." 

Dour creeds do not suit the young. 
We are writing in September, and in September is being cele- 
brated, with a pageant and other ceremonies, 
a ino the departure of the Pilgrim Fathers from 
Plymouth three hundred years ago. William 
Bradford, who sailed as one of the company on the ‘* Mayflower,”’ 
prayed that their children might boast: ‘‘ Our faithers were 
Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were ready to 
perish in the wildernes.’’ The early settlers brought with them 
from England a zeal for education as great as, and connected 
with, that love of religious freedom for which the first risked life. 
**They left the Motherland,’’ writes Dr. Snedden, ‘‘ at a time 
when * grammar schools’ were being rapidly multiplied, so that 
increasing numbers of youth received the advantage of the training 


which led to the university. Under the impulse of this movement 
for higher education, and feeling the necessity of educating ministers 
in order that the religious welfare of the colonies might be guarded, 
our fathers at once proceeded to establish similar schools.’’ Since 
those far-off days, by a sort of back-flow, many a wholesome 
impulse for education has come to us from America. We take the 
opportunity of acknowledging the return and expressing the hope 
that co-operation in this field may strengthen continually the ties 
that bind the English to the American nation. 


ITALY. 


Of Italy, as of some other countries, strikes are at the moment 
the chief product. Italian journals are being 


The Inspiration ld h 
amenity. printed on paper which it wou ave pained 

sales - the scholars of the Renaissance to handle. Yet 
amid economic difficulties education is not neglected. Among 


recent articles in the pedagogic journals we signalize one under 
the rubric ‘‘ Scuola differenziale,’’ signed by Silvestra Tea, in the 
Educazione Nazionale—a fascinating account of the treatment 
of wretched, half-famished children from squalid homes. Their 
teacher, the writer, held that to withhold art from the life of 
a people was a sin against God. But artistic beauty was to be 
reached through natural beauty. The children were encouraged 
to gather beautiful objects—grasses, insects, stones. Curiosity 
about these bred the need of the book. Then, if the names were 
to be preserved, came the need of writing. Again, since the 
common treasures of the class were to be divided, each child 
receiving a fair part, there arose the meed of calculation. In 
general, the teacher, discarding traditionary didactic processes, 
was guided by a penetrating spirit of humanity. We regret that, 
in the space at our disposal, we cannot give a complete summary 
of the article. 


SPAIN. 
Bulletin V of the World Association for Adult Education deals 
chiefly with Adult Education in Spain. In the 
new Budget a sum of 1,000,000 pesetas has been 
appropriated for scholarships which will enable 
children of the working class to attain higher education. For 
illiterate adults, elementary - school teachers conduct clases de 
adultos, attended by about 13,000 pupils, but having little cultural 
value. Adult education—as we understand it, an education which 
has as its objects personal culture and training for citizenship (edu- 
cacion superior libre de los adultos)—initiated by D. Fernando de 
Castro, Rector of Madrid, at the time of the Spanish Revolution 
(1869), has made some, but not rapid, progress. It is provided 
mainly by the following bodies :—University Extension Societies, 
People’s Universities, Working-class Organizations, and Athenzeums 
(Ateneos). To University Extension the most effective impulse 
given so far has been that of the University of Oviedo ; but its 
work, after twenty-one years of duration, is endangered by circum- 
stances of a social order. Of the other agencies the most con- 
spicuous are the Ateneo de Madrid, from which sprang, in 1904, 
the now declining Universidad popular of Madrid, the Asociacion 
de Estudiantes de Filosofia (Association of Students of Philosophy) 
of Madrid, and the Grupo de Estudiantes Socialistas (Group of 
Socialist Students), formed in 1917, an active association with a 
wide scheme. The Patronato de las Escuelas de Adultas con- 
cerns itself exclusively with the education of women, and the 
feminist movement at Barcelona expresses itself in the Union de 
Mujeres de Espavia (Union of Spanish Women), which, among its 
other activities, has organized English courses in the local Ateneo. 


Adult 
Education. 


INDIA. 
It was necessary to relieve the congestion of the University of 
Calcutta, and Dacca, with its 120,000 inhabi- 
tants the second city in Bengal, was an apt site 
for a new academy. The University of Dacca 
will be opened, as it is hoped, in 1921. It has been constituted in 
its main lines to accord with the recommendations of a committee 
presided over by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Nathan, which sat in 1912, 
and of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19, presided over 
by Sir Michael Sadler. In it is expressed the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India to create a type of residential and teaching univer- 
sity in contrast with existing universities constituted of affiliated 
colleges. Although it will provide special facilities for Mohamme- 
dan students, it will be open to all fit comers, without distinction of 
sex, race, creed, or class. The applications that have been made 
for seven professorships and five readerships are now being con- 
sidered, the final appointments resting with the Governor of 
Bengal. Of a professor the initial salary will be from Rs. 9,000 to 
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Rs. 12,000 a year, rising by annual increments of Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 21,600 ; of a reader, Rs. 7,200 a year, rising by sumsof Rs. 600 
to Rs. 14,400; but the Reader in Phonetics begins with Rs. 12,000 
and rises to Rs. 18,000. The prospects of the budding academy at 
Dacca seem to be bright. Let us quote from the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission :—‘‘ Certainly in no other place 
in Bengal outside the metropolis are there greater opportunities for 
establishing a university which may serve as an example; and in 
some ways Dacca has even greater opportunities than those of Cal- 
cutta itself. The group of noble buildings, libraries, and labora- 
tories, the green playing-fields with great spaces around them, 
uncramped by the crowded areas of a metropolis, will give to the 
young students of Bengal enviable opportunities to know the happy 
yet strenuous life enjoyed by so many university students in the 
island universities of the West. Dacca will be a small university 
compared to Calcutta, but it is to be remembered that many of the 
greatest of university teachers have lived and worked in universities 
beside which Dacca will be large; and in many ways the oppor- 
tunities of Dacca will be unique. We hope that it will serve as a 
new home for the study of that Arabic philosophy and science 
which gave fresh intellectual life to Europe during the Middle 
Ages; that Sanskritic studies will find a worthy and equal place 
alongside Islamic studies ; and that in this quiet intellectual centre 
in the great plains and waters of Eastern Bengal, and in touch with 
the historic city, there may spring up a fresh synthesis of Eastern 
and Western studies. These are the possibilities of Dacca. It will 
lie with the men who control the university to turn those possibili- 
ties into realities.”’ 


In Bombay during the year 1918-19, in spite of unfavourable 

_— conditions, the total number of institutions, 
Boy Scouts, public and private, rose, as the Report shows, 
from 13,543 to 14,193, and the number of pupils 
from 781,674 to 834,003. We refrain from further statistics of 
educational progress in the Presidency to find a place for Scouts, 
the sounds of the great Jamboree still ringing in our ears. 
Scouting has struck good root, and is growing fast in India. 
The Viceroy has accepted the position of Chief Scout, and will 
make headquarters’ appointments. Whilst the organization 
remains private and non-official, the Government will offer it 
such encouragement as it can fitly give. To each head of a 
Province will be offered the post of Chief Scout in his own 
district. Finally, to troops of Indian Boy Scouts will be granted 
warranis by the Baden-Powell Association, subject, of course, to 
the acceptance of the Scout Promise and Scout Law, which bind 
all Baden-Powell Boy Scouts throughout the Empire into one 
great brotherhood. Scouting promises to be an Imperial cement 
as well as an individual tonic for the young. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


FROM NEBULA TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Outline of History. Being a Plain History of Life and 
Mankind. By H. G. WELLS. Revised and Corrected 
Edition. (21s. net. Cassell.) 

Probably most people who are interested in either history 
or Mr. H. G. Wells have read the major part of this remark- 
able work, as it has appeared in fortnightly sections during the 
course of the past year. Few of those who have followed its grad- 
ual unfolding can have failed to be impressed by the vastness 
of its compass, the proportion of its parts, the orderliness of 
its arrangement, the originality of its views, and, above all, by 
the picture of evolutionary continuity which it presents. Those 
impressions will be deepened by a survey of the book in its 
new and complete form, and particularly by a perusal of the 
concluding sections that have not yet become available in 
serial form. 

Mr. Wells has written his “ Outline of History” with a pur- 
pose—the purpose of a social, political, and religious reformer. 
The work sums up and co-ordinates the messages which he 
has given to the world in such monographs as “ A Modern 
Utopia,” “ What is Coming,” and “ God the Invisible King.” 
It is a fact of first-rate significance that Mr. Wells—in striking 
contrast to many zealous revolutionaries—realizes that it is 
hopeless to attempt to substitute new worlds for old without 
an intimate knowledge of the way in which the old came into 
existence. Hence he has made this laborious, and in the 
main brilliantly successful, effort to envisage the progress of 


humanity as a whole in the past, in order that he may see for 
himself, and may depict for others, the pathway of the future. 
It is naturally towards the end of the work that Mr. Wells's 
general idea makes itself most evident, and it is accordingly 
round the sections that relate to recent events and to “ the 
next stage in history ” that controversy is most likely to arise. 

Those whose sympathies are cosmopolitan, pacific, de- 
mocratic, republican, rationalistic, will warmly approve Mr. 
Wells’s interpretations, judgments, and forecasts. Those 
who are not moved by the same ideals will, with increasing 
frequency, dissent and demur; for in Mr. Wells’s hands 
even a chronological table becomes tendencious. Mr. Wells 
hopes that the world may see—and feels justified in believing 
that it will in the due course of evolution see—a universal 
state marked by (1) a common religion, (2) high and general 
education, (3) peace, industry, and equality, (4) scientific 
research, (5) free thought and discussion, (6) democratic or- 
ganization, (7) collectivism, (8) improved legislative and ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

The story of mankind, which Mr. Wells tells in large and 
arresting outline. is made to show a gradual movement along 
lines converging towards this ideal world-polity. The 
narrative is divided into nine “books.” The first treats of 
the making of our world in the incalculably remote eras of 
geological time; the second discusses anthropologically the 
making of man; the third deals with the dawn of human 
history and the development of the early civilizations of the 
East. It is no disparagement of the later “books” to say 
that these three are the best. Mr. Wells is essentially a man 
of science ; he is at home in the subjects with which he is here 
concerned ; he writes about them with the assured confidence 
of the expert. 

Book IV is devoted to Judah, Greece, and India, and it 
is here that we meet with the first of Mr. Wells’s prejudices. 
He dislikes and despises the great empire-builders. Alex- 
ander the Great in this section, together with Julius Caesar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon in later sections, comes in for 
quite curious depreciation. Napoleon is even said to have 
been less “supple and intelligent” than his nephew of the 
Third Empire! It is evident that emperors have been 
obstacles to the evolution of the democratic-republican world- 
state. 

Book V is concerned with the Roman Empire, and once 
again Mr. Wells manifests his complete emancipation from 
tradition. He, nevertheless, gravely underestimates both the 
greatness and the importance of the civilizing work that 
Rome did in the world. Sounder views respecting Rome— 
and also respecting Napoleon—will be found in Oscar 
Browning’s “ General History of the World,” which Mr. Wells 
commends in his Introduction. 

Book VI deals with Christianity and Islam. These are 
difficult themes to discuss in an outline of world history 
Mr. Wells achieves a triumph. His treatment of both is 
marked by reverence, freedom, freshness, insight, and a 
sympathetic effort after strict historical justice. Mr. Wells 
looks to each of them to contribute important factors to the 
coming world-religion. 

Book VII proceeds to discuss the Mongol conquests and 
the geographical discoveries which marked the transition 
from medieval to modern times. 

Book VIII, under the title “ The Age of the Great Powers,” 
brings the story down to the present day. 

Book IX is prophetic. 

Enough has been said to indicate the range of this masterly 
and masterful work. None but Mr. Wells could have written 
it; for though he has had fas he amply acknowledges) the 
aid of numerous experts, in essence it is all his own. His is 
the point of view; his the unifying idea; above all, his the 
literary charm. Mr. Wells is a supreme craftsman in the art 
of being interesting. Wherever the reader dips into this 
mine of information and suggestion his attention is arrested 
and he inevitably reads on. It is safe to say that thousands 
will gain their first introduction to world-history from these 
illuminating and fascinating pages. No doubt many of 


Mr. Wells’s original, not to say eccentric, judgments of both 
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men and movements will have to be modified. But, all the 
same, he has rendered a great service to the cause of humane 
education by writing this wonderful “ Outline of History.” 


COLERIDGE, LAMB, AND LEIGH HunNT. 


‘The Christ’s Hospital Anthology.”—The Poctry and Prose 
of Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. Selected and 
Edited by S. E. WINBOLT. (12s. 6d. net. W. J. 
Bryce.) 

“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint!” one is tempted 
to say of Christ’s Hospital boys, remembering that Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt were all trained at their famous 
foundation and have all left some record of their connexion 
with the school in imperishable pages of English literature. 
But so little is the average Englishman accustomed to reverence 
great men of letters, or to find in them any source of national 
or personal pride, that one cannot be surprised to learn that 
Christ’s Hospital boys, who generally leave school at seven- 
teen, know hardly anything of the lives and writings of their 
three great schoolfellows. Mr. Winbolt, who as boy and 
master has been connected with the school for more than 
forty years, has made it his primary aim to remedy this 
deficiency ; but as the famous trio are a possession for all 
Englishmen, the interest of the volume goes far beyond a 
single school, and, with its attractive portraits and other 
illustrations, it may be recommended as a delightful book for 
school libraries and school prizes. 

Mr. Winbolt’s plan has been to tell the story of the three 
men of letters briefly in a synchronous narrative, which passes 
continually from one to another and connects them with each 
other and with the chief events of the time in politics and 
literature. For a work intended to commemorate the three 
equally, this was probably the right method, though it involves 
some loss of continuity of interest. But most boys study the 
history of the Napoleonic period in some detail at school, and 
to connect the three lives with concurrent events should be a 
distinct advantage. The narrative is followed by a copious 
anthology, which again observes a chronological order in- 
stead of keeping the three authors apart. Here, again, there 
is an inevitable loss; but it is interesting to read side by side 
what Coleridge and Lamb wrote in 1798, or Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hunt in 1818. Letters and autobiographical passages 
are given as well as poems and essays, and, under Mr. Win- 
bolt’s guidance, we gain, bit by bit, a clear impression of three 
remarkable personalities. The place of Lamb and Coleridge 
in English literature is secure, and a great place it is. Leigh 
Hunt is chiefly remembered to-day as the friend and adviser 
of Keats, or possibly as the original of Dickens’s Harold 
Skimpole. As a prose essayist and as an interpreter of 
poetry, if not as a poet, he earned the right to be remembered 
on his own account; and the most valuable service this book 
can render is to recall attention to him. It is easy, of course, 
to criticize an anthology, however judiciously it has been made. 
No lover of “ Elia,” as Mr. E. V. Lucas once showed in a 
delightful essay, could be quite satisfied with another man’s 
selection—or even with his own, and an admirer of Hunt may 
be permitted to suggest that “ Jaffar ” would have been a better 
poem than “ Mahmoud,” and to desiderate something more 
from “ Imagination and Fancy.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


(1) Dorothea Beale. By E. H. Suituito. (2) Elsie Inglis. 
By E.S. McLaREN. (3) Florence Nightingale. By E. F. 
HALL. (3s. 6d. net. ‘* Pioneers of Progress: Women." 
S.P.C.K.) (4) Sir Francis Drake. By Prof. W. J. HARTE. 
(2s. net. ‘‘ Pioneers of Progress: Empire Builders.’’ S.P.C.K.) 
(5) Archimedes. By Sir T. HEATH. (2s. net. ‘‘ Pioneers of 
Progress: Men of Science.’’ S.P.C.K.) (6) Dr. Elsie Inglis. 
By Lady FRANCES BALFour. (2s. 6d. net. ‘*‘ Rose and 
Dragon Books.’’ British Periodicals.) (7) ‘‘ Heroes of All 
Time.’’—George Stephenson. By R. MAXWELL. (2s. net. 
Harrap.) (8) Servants of the People. By Dr. R. WILSON. 
(2s. net. Dent.) (9) Boyhood Stories of Famous Men. By 
K. D. CATHER. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

In the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign, we note in Miss 

Shillito's ‘‘ Dorothea Beale,’’ ‘history was learned by com- 


mitting to memory little manuals.’’ Since then, happily, it has 
become a commonplace to found our early history teaching upon 
the life stories of outstanding men, and all teachers now appeal more 
and more to the human interest, even in such subjects as science 
and mathematics. Very welcome are the lives of three modern 
pioneer women. So long has it been customary to impress upon 
girls that their work and interests must be strictly devoted to home 
and family, that many women still lack any sense of belonging toa 
community, or of a duty to that community, any feeling that talents 
needed in the outside world should not be limited to kitchen and 
nursery. These biographies may well be used as texts by the 
teacher struggling with that new subject, ‘‘ civics,’’ and from them 
girls of the present day, whether studying for special vocations or 
destined to lead leisurely home lives, will learn something of the 
needs of a wider world and of the duties of citizenship. For civics 
teaching to young children, ‘‘ Servants of the People ’’ is specially 
designed, the author rightly holding that it is ‘‘a subject which 
cannot be made really interesting unless it is based upon personal 
history, literature, and the interests of daily life.’’ ‘* Boyhood 
Stories of Famous Men,’’ among which is included a tale of 
one famous woman, are fresh and unaffected sketches, certain to 
fascinate the child, who will through them gain an introduction 
to some of the great artists and an idea of the continuity of art and 
the building up of its traditions — a side of education almost 
neglected in the school. In the reading of life stories such as the 
above, children’s tastes, which should in the main determine their 
careers, are often unexpectedly revealed to themselves and to their 
teachers, and valuable ethical lessons incidentally acquired. 


CLASSICS. 


Res Metrica. An Introduction to the Study of Greek and Roman 
Versification. By Prof.W.R. HARDIE. (7s.6d.net. Claren- 
don Press.) 

Readers of the late Prof. Hardie’s essay on ‘‘ The Metrical Form 
of Poetry’’ in his ‘‘ Lectures on Classical Subjects’’ have had a 
foretaste of what they will find in this book, which will not dis- 
appoint the appetite whetted by that essay. It is, indeed, the first 
complete manual of Greek and Roman versification to be published 
in English, and will remove a great handicap from the classical 
student with little or no German. Prof. Hardie had considered 
the translating of some prominent German work on the subject, but 
he found none of them satisfactory, and so produced the present 
volume himself, which grew out of an essay (the last chapter of 
the book) on the lyric metres of Horace. He begins by discussing 
the Heroic hexameter, and brings out very clearly the divergencies 
of later writers from the Homeric canon, and then deals in order 
with all the simpler and more familiar forms of verse. To the 
classical schoolmaster the book will prove an inestimable boon, not 
only for metrical information, but also for such things as the 
suggested course of reading in Horace contained in the last chapter, 
where a selection is made on a threefold basis of metrical, poetic, 
and historic interest. Not the least valuable part of the book is the 
excellent appendix, which contains inter alia a glossary of the 
meaning of metrical terms—not a mere list, but a series of short 
paragraphs giving a lucid discussion of the meanings of things like 
arsis and thesis, bucolic dieresis, and other technicalities likely to 
puzzle the young student. 

Discovery in Greek Lands. By F. H. MARSHALL. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

If the recommendation of Horace counts for anything, this book 
is assured success, for Mr. Marshall miscuit utile dulci with rare 
skill. It is intended to give the general reader some idea of the 
additions made by the excavations and discoveries of the past fifty 
years to our knowledge of ancient Greece, and, incidentally, pro- 
vides a very convenient sketch even for the specialist. Four periods 
(Earlier and Later Prehistoric and Earlier and Later Historic) are 
distinguished ; and other chapters deal with Temple Sites, Great 
Centres of Greek Life, and Some Isolated Discoveries; while a 
Select Bibliography and a list of important excavations conclude a 
volume ably written and charmingly produced with a wealth of 
beautiful illustrations. 

EDUCATION. 


Psychology applied to Music Teaching. Curwen Edition, 5820. 
By Mrs. J.S. CuRWEN. (15s. net. Curwen.) 

We have been promised a series of sectional psychologies dealing 
with the various subjects of the curriculum. While the other sub- 
jects dally, music leads the way : for this is the second attempt to 
apply the principles of psychology to the needs of the music 
teacher. The natural criticism of Mrs. Curwen’s book is that it 
contains more psychology than music. But this is inevitable, and, 
after all, the teacher who takes up this book is assumed to know 
music ; his need is, first, a knowledge of psychology in general, and 
next, some help in the practical application of that knowledge to 

(Continued on page 696.) 
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Cambridge University Press 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Educa- 


tion. Edited by R. Sr Joun Parry, Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 


The object of this volume of essays, which is dedicated to the Master of 
Balliol, is to bring before the public some of the principal subjects which 
are dealt with in the very important report of the Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation (Cd. 321, 1919). The editor contributes an introduction, and the 
writers of the essays are Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, A. E. Dobbs, Albert Mans- 
bridge, Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, Arthur Greenwood, Mrs. Huws Davies, 
Miss Alice Thompson, W. G. Constable, and Alfred Cobham 


Cambridge Geographical Readers V, The 
British Empire. General editor, G. F. Bosworth, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. With 82 illustrations. 4s 6d 


This book was mainly written before 1915, but the war caused its publi- 
cation to be postponed. Since the signing of peace, opportunity has been 
taken to complete the book and bring it up to date. The last two chapters 
describe the efforts made by the Dominions and Possessions of Britain to 


win the war, and give some account of the new lands which have been 
brought under British control. 


Previously published :—I, The World and Its Wonders, 2s 6d; II, Eng- 
land and Wales, 2s 9d; III, The British Isles, 3s 6d; VI, Some Great Regions 
of the World, 3s 6d 


Practical Exercises on the Weather 
and Climate of the British Isles and North-West 


Europe. By W. F. Stacey, F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.Soc. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 


“Teachers of geography should find this carefully thought-out work of 
great assistance.'’—Sctence Progress 


“We have no hesitation in recommending this book as one of the best of 
its kind.''—Tke Scottish Educational Journal 


Andre Maurois. Les Silences du Colonel 


Bramble. Edited, with introduction and notes, by E. A. 


PHILLIPS, B.A., and E. G, LE GranD, B. és L., and contain- 
ing a special preface by M. Maurois. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net 


A Junior French Reader. Py Prof. R. L. G. 


RITCHIE, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net 


Selections from the Poems of Lord 
Byron. Edited by A. H. THompson, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net English Romantic Poets Series. 


Stories from Spenser. By MINNA STEELE SMITH, 
Fellow of Newnham College. Crown 8vo. With 8 pictures. 
3s net 


“Another interesting volume of the series so admirably begun by Miss 
Macaulay's Stories from Chaucer. It isa book that will appeal strongly 
to junior pupils in schools, and will fire them with a desire to read the 
stories in the original. It is embellished with a few good illustrations."’ 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal 


Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for 


Beginners. By FLORENCE L. Bowman, Lecturer in Edu- 
cation, Homerton College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. With 
28 illustrations. 3s net 


‘“Miss Bowman has rightly used contemporary literature as living evi- 
dence of the spirit of the times. ... The book is very attractive and 
usefuland should be widely used."—The Times Educational Supplement 


An Advanced Latin Syntax. By A. L. FRANCIS, 
M.A., and H. F. Tatum, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s net 


Plautus: Menaechmi. Edited, with introduction 


and notes, by CLARA M. KNIGHT, D.Lit. Extra foolscap 8vo. 
5s net. Pitt Press Series. 


Space, Time, and Gravitation. An outline 
of the general Relaiivity Theory. By A. S. EDDINGTON, 
M.A., M.Sc., F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With a 
frontispiece. 15s net 

“ Professor Eddington, as was to be expected, has written a masterly 
book. The arrangement, the vigour and ease of the reasoning, the felicity 
of illustration, the clear, flexible prose, and (we must mention it) the wit, 
make this book one of the most adequate and engaging attempts at the 
non-technical exposition of a scientific theory that it has ever been our good 


fortune to encounter. . . . England is fortunate in having such an ex- 
positor.''—The Athenaeum 


A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 


of Elasticity. By A. E. H. Love, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Third edition. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net 

“The treatise under review is by far the most complete and the most 
searching analysis of the theory of elasticity that has ever been produced. 
. . . The book abounds in matter of scientific, engineering, mathematical, 
and, not least, of historical interest. We are fortunate in having such a 
full and complete record of investigation and theory in this most funda- 
mental subject by an authority of such world-wide reputation.” 


The Technical Review 
Higher Mechanics. By H. Lams, Sc.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 25s net 


This book treats of three-dimensional Kinematics, Statics, and Dynamics 
in an order which the author has found both natural and convenient. 
Though it may be regarded as a sequel to his two former treatises, Statics 
(12s net) and Dynamics (12s net), it is not dependent on them, and it 
should be readily followed by students who are conversant with ordinary 
two-dimensional mechanics. 


An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal 


Calculus. By H. Lams, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Demy 8vo. 20s net 
“The third edition (the second was three times reprinted) of Professor 


Lamb's important treatise, in which general principles are amply illus- 
trated by most helpful examples on every page.’’—The Times 


Light. By Ss. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of 
Liverpool Collegiate School. Crown 8vo. 6s net 
This new volume forms Section V of Part I of Mr Brown's Expert- 
mental Science. The books previously published may be obtained in the 
following forms:—Part I (Physics), 5s 6d net; Part Il (Chemistry), 4s 6d 
net. The four sections of Part I are also published separately: I (Measure- 
ment), 2s net; II (Hydrostatics), 2s net; III (Mechanics), 2s 3d net; IV 
(Heat), 2s 3d net 
‘* The author's productions are characterized by scientific accuracy, care- 
ful graduation, clear and simple explanation, and profuse illustration by really 
excellent figures. .. . We know of no work which can be recommended 
more highly for use in elementary experimental science courses.” 
Electricity on Part I 


Practical Geometry. By C. Goprrey, M.V.O., 
M.A., and A. W. Sippons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net; or in 
two parts, each 3s net 

Theoretical Geometry. 
Crown 8vo. 3s net 

These two works are also issued in one vokime at 7s net 


Exercises from Elementary Algebra. 


By the same authors. Crown 8vo. Complete with answers, 
7s 6d net; without answers, 7s net. Volume I, with answers, 
4s net; without, 3s 6d net. Volume JI, with answers, 4s 6d 
net ; without, 4s net 


The Elements of Analytical Conics. 


By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 10s net 
Plane Trigonometry for Secondary 
Schools. By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net 


Notes on Magnetism. For the use of students of 


electrical engineering. By C. G. Lams, M.A., Lecturer on 
Electrical Engineering in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. 5s net 


By the same authors. 
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his special subject. Mrs. Curwen is eminently successful both in 
her general exposition and in her detailed application to music. 
On a Herbartian basis, she builds up a structure that includes all 
that is best and most practical in the newer developments of psych- 
ology. Her exposition is admirably clear, her illustrations par- 
ticularly helpful, and the general effect stimulating in the extreme. 
On the practical side, the book bears traces everywhere of the suc- 
cessful teacher. Mrs. Curwen knows all the pitfalls, and takes 
care that her readers shall know them too. She is as much opposed 
to over-methodizing as to under-methodizing, so that even the 
ultra-practical person cannot but be favourably impressed. An 
unfortunate omission in the plate opposite page 31 will no doubt be 
filled in at the next printing. Two striking appendixes increase the 
value of a book that no progressive teacher of music can afford to 
do without. 
ENGLISH. 
Commercial Letter Writing. By W. M. Buss. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

There is no heresy that the teacher of English should combat 
more strenuously than the notion that a special kind of English 
is needed for commercial correspondence. Clearness, brevity, 
courtesy—these are the three indispensable qualities of the good 
business letter; and a special course of ‘‘ vocational training "’ 
ought to be superfluous in order to insist on these aims, and will 
certainly be harmful if it lays disproportionate stress on any 
others. Though Mr. Buss’s advice is sound, a boy who has been 
properly taught in a secondary school should not need it. 

Literary Essays, Selected and Edited by H. G. RAWLINSON. 

(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A welcome addition to the stock of essays available for use in 
schools as materials and models. We have here some of the finest 
writing of the greatest among the later Victorians — Arnold's 
essay on Wordsworth, Myers’s on Marcus Aurelius, Pater’s on 
Leonardo da Vinci, Green's on the ‘* Florence’’ of Dante, Froude’s 
on Oxford, with three essays by R. L. Stevenson. The essays are 
too difficult for any class below the sixth, but for a good sixth form, 
whether of boys or girls, nothing could be more stimulating. 

Passages for English Repetition. Selected by Masters at 
Uppingham School. (4s. net. Milford.) 

Uppingham has made its own anthology—on the whole, a good 
one. O’Shaughnessy’s ‘‘ We are the Music-makers"’ is put first, 
and strikes a noble key-note. Shakespeare (the speeches as well 
as the songs), Milton, and a long line of poets, are drawn upon, 
down to Uppingham's own Flecker and Hornung. There is little 
here that is not first-rate, though Flecker is not at his best in the 
additional stanzas for the National Anthem, which are clever but 
not inspired, and Kipling is not well represented by ‘‘ Big 
Steamers,'’ in which the politician is more in evidence than the 
poet. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A Concise Historical Atlas for Schools. Compiled and Drawn 
by B. V. DARBISHIRE. (2s. Bell.) 

Mr. Darbishire’s methods of cartography are well known; they 
aim at evading the necessity and expense of using colour by means of 
the employment of many ingenious devices of drawing and shading. 
Since the result can be printed off at a single operation, it enables 
the atlas to be sold at a very low figure. The thirty-two pages of 
maps and plans in this atlas relate mainly to the nineteenth 
century ; they are accompanied by a number of valuable and com- 
prehensive historical tables and statistical diagrams. The whole is 
a mine of information; but, oh, its appalling hideousness ! 


MATHEMATICS. 


** Bell's Mathematical Series.""—An Elementary Treatise on 
Differential Equations and their Applications. By Prof. 
H. T. H. PiaGGio. (12s. net.) 

This is a well written and interesting introduction to differential 
equations. The writer has the capacity of seizing upon and bring- 
ing clearly into prominence the essential points of the argument, 
and there should be few who find difficulty in following even 
the more difficult sections, such as those dealing with existence 
theorems. The introductory chapter contains an account of the 
methods developed by Brodetsky and Wada of sketching the char- 
acteristics of differential equations of the first order. In a later 
chapter the methods of numerical solution due to Picard, Runge, 
and others are described. In this connexion some notice might 
have been taken of Cowell's very simple method of solving a set of 
equations of importance in dynamical astronomy. Two chapters 
are devoted to Frobenius’ method of solving linear equations in 
series, the former illustrating by examples the character of the 
several cases which arise while a proof of the convergence of 
the series involved is given in the second. Simple linear partial 
equations are discussed immediately after the corresponding 


ordinary equations, and thus a student of physics will find that a 
knowledge of the first four chapters will enable him to go a con- 
siderable distance in the theories of electricity and heat. Alto- 
gether it is a book to be commended. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Yearbook of Modern Languages, 1920. Edited by Prof. G. 
WATERHOUSE. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first yearbook of modern languages is differentiated to some 
extent from other publications of the same kind by its combination 
of two elements—learning and education. The chapters dealing 
with pure learning are, as Prof. Waterhouse says in his preface, 
‘*a plain record of work done and progress made.’’ Recent studies 
in seven languages—French, Provengal, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and Celtic—are in some cases described, in others formed 
into short-subject catalogues, by experts. In future years no doubt 
the circle of languages will be widened. The range of interests is 
already wide— philology, phonetics, linguistics, literature both 
medieval and modern, and even philosophy, are brought under 
review, though naturally all these titles will not be found under 
every language. A few of the articles—for example, that by Signor 
Angelo Crispi on recent Italian philosophy, and Prof. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s note on Rubén Dario, the South American poet—will appeal 
even to the unlearned. But the plain man will probably turn first 
to the careful summary of the Report of the Government Committee 
on Modern Languages, by the editor, and to Mr. Edward Bullough’s 
article, ‘‘ The Civil Service and Modern Languages.’’ The latter 
is a powerful plea for greater breadth in modern studies, both at 
school and college. ‘‘Literature,’’ which in these days means 
merely imaginative learning, is, in Mr. Bullough’s view, not 
enough ; by itself it gives but a poor and thin education. Literary. 
productions, he argues, do not really ‘‘ set forth a nation’s mind ” ; 
they only illustrate it, and those who read nothing but imaginative 
literature are like children who look at the pictures without reading 
the book. What is wanted is Humanism, that is, the ‘‘ study of 
man: his history, ideas, institutions, and ways of life ; his attempts 
at solutions of his material, moral, and intellectual difficulties.”’ 
With this we heartily sympathize, and we are glad that Mr. 
Bullough’s paper has been bound up in this volume, because this 
will ensure its meeting the eye of those who most need to study it— 
namely, the university teachers of modern languages. The year- 
book has an appendix of articles on the work of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, under whose auspices it is published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. Twenty-third Annual 
Edition, 1920-21. (5s. J. & J. Paton.) 

This useful work of reference, compiled with the view of assisting 
parents in their choice of schools, will be specially welcomed at 
the present time, when so many schools are full and possible 
alternatives have to be considered. Particulars, excellently illus- 
trated, are given, in a concise and practical form, of almost 800 
public, preparatory, and boarding schools in different parts of the 
country for boys and girls, together with much other valuable 
information concerning colleges, tutors, and coaches for the various 
professions. Classified lists of the different types of schools and 
of schools offering special preparation for the Army, the Navy, 
the Civil Service, the professions, and for business, are included, 
and also lists of schools with Kindergartens attached, community 
schools, schools for the blind and the deaf, home schools for young 
children, schools for backward children, and schools of cookery 
and domestic science. Interesting articles on the State Services, 
the medical profession, engineering, physical training, nursery 
training, and agricultural and horticultural training for women, 
are interspersed throughout the volume, and details of scholarships 
offered are supplied. Another useful feature is the large map 
supplement showing railway, coach, and motor routes. - 
together the volume is a praiseworthy production, providing an 
excellent record of matters of interest to parents considering the 
education of boys and girls. 


SCIENCE. 


(1) An Introduction to Paleontology. By Dr. A. M. DAVIES. 
(12s. 6d. net. Murby.) (2) Invertebrate Paleontology. 
By H. L. Hawkins. (6s. 6d. net. Methuen.) (3) The 
— of Petrology. By Dr.A. HOLMEs. (12s. 6d. net. 
Murby. 

(1) Dr. Davies’s book is an ideal guide to serious students of 
paleontology. His method is to describe with some fullness a few 
common species of each great group of fossils, and then to give a 
brief systematic account of the group and its distribution in time. 
The space allotted to each group is roughly proportional to its geo- 
logical importance ; thus, about half the book is devoted to the 


(Continued on page 698.) 
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STANDARD TEXTBOOKS. 


ENGLISH 


The Revised English Grammar. A new 
edition of The Elements of English Grammar, based upon 
the recommendations of the Committee on Grammatical Ter- 
minology. By. A.S. West, M.A. 3s 6d net 


The Revised English Grammar for 
Beginners. A new edition of English Grammar for 
Beginners. By A.S. West, M.A. 1s 9d net 

A Junior Graphic Grammar. By E. A. A. 
VARNISH and J. H. HANLy. Withatable. 2s 6d net 

English Grammar: Descriptive and 
Historical. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., and R. S. 
WALLACE, M.A. 3s net 

A Handbook of English for Junior and Intermediate 
Classes. By D. B. Nicotson, M.A. 2s 6d net 

English Composition, with chapters on Précis Writ- 


ing, Prosody, and Style. By W. Murison, M.A. 6s net. 
Or in 2 parts, 3s 6d net each. Key to Exercises, 7s net 


Précis Writing. By w. Murison, M.A. In 3 parts. 
Part I, 3s net. Part II, 4s 6d net. Part III, 4s net 

A Handbook of Précis Writing, with Gradu- 
ated Exercises. By E. D. Evans, M.A. 3s net 

A Primer of English Literature. 
YounG, M.A. 1s 6d net 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. Prices from 2s 3d net to 6s net. 
Prospectus on application. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. By Hucs 
WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 4s 6d net 

A Book of Victorian Poetry and Prose. 
Compiled by Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 4s net 

Principles and Method in the Study of 
English Literature. By Ww. Macruerson, 
M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 5s net 


Lyrical Forms in English. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, for the use of Schools, by N. HEPPLE, M.A., 
M.Litt. Second edition. 4s 6d net 


Outlines of the History of the English 
Language. By Professor T. N. ToLLeER, M.A. 5snet 


The Pronunciation of English. Pho- 


netics and Phonetic Transcriptions. 
By DANIEL JONES, M.A. 4s net 


SCRIPTURE 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


Colleges. Now completed in fifty-six volumes. Pros- 
pectus on application. 

A Companion to Biblical Studies. 
by W. EMERY BARNES, D.D. 17s net 

The Bible of To-day. By the Rev. ALBAN BLaxiston, 
M.A. 4s 6d net 

The Prayer-Book Explained, part 1, The 


Daily Offices and the Litany. By the Rev. P. Jackson, M.A., 
3s 6d net 


The Church Catechism Explained. py 


the Rev. A. W. Ropinson, D.D. Second edition. 3s net 


By W. T. 


Edited 


LATIN 


Via Nova, or the Application of the Direct Method to 
Latin and Greek. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 4s net 
Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers. 

Initium. A First Latin Course on the Direct Method. By 
R. B. APPLETON and W. H. S. JONES. 2s 6d net 
Teacher's Companion. 1s 6d net 

A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in 
Schools and Colleges. By A. SLOMAN, M.A. 7s 6d net 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the 
same author. Second edition. 2s 6d net 
Latin Prose for Middle Forms. by w. H. 


SPRAGGE, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A. 4s net 


Silva Latina. A Latin Reading Book, chosen and 
arranged by J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s 6d net. With vocabulary, 


3s net 

A Latin Note-book. Arranged by C. E. Hopors, 
M.A. 2s 6d net 

A First Year Latin Book. By J. Txomrson, 
M.A. 3s 3d net 


Prima Legenda. First Year Latin Lessons 
J. WHYTE, M.A. 2s 9d net 


WORKS BY T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 
First Rules for Latin Prose. with Hints ana 
Examples. 1s 3d net 


Biennium Latinum. A Translation and Composition 
Book for Beginners. 3s 6d net 


Further Rules for Latin Prose. 


Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose. 
2s 6d net; Key, 7s 6d net 


GREEK 
An Introduction to Greek Reading. By 


G. ROBERTSON, M.A. 4s net 

Demonstrations in Greek lambic Verse. 
By W. H. D. Rousg, Litt.D. 5s net 

A Greek Vocabulary for the use of Schools. By 
the Rev. T. NICKLIN, M.A. 4s net 

An English-Greek Lexicon. By 
EDWARDS, M.A. Second edition. 12s 6d net 

A Short Syntax of New Testament 


Greek. By the Rev. H. P. V. NuNnN, M.A. Second 
edition. 4s net 


The Elements of New Testament 


Greek. A Method of Studying the Greek New Testa- 


ment, with Exercises. By Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. 
Second edition. 5s net. Key, 3s net 


By Miss 


3s net 


G. M. 


Graduated Passages from Greek and 


Latin Authors for First-Sight Translation. 


Selected and supplied with short notes for Beginners by H. 
BENDALL, M.A., and C. E. LAuRENCE, M.A. Part I, Basy, 
2s 9d net ; Part II, Moderately Easy, 4s net ; Part III, Mode- 
rately Difficult, 2s 3d net; Part IV, Difficult, 2s 3d net 


Latin Passages, separately. Parts I and II, 1s 6d net 
each ; Parts III and IV, 1s 3d net each 
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brachiopoda and the mollusca. The descriptions are illustrated 
with an abundance of well chosen line drawings, and there are useful 
appendixes dealing with the collection and preservation of fossils, 
rules of nomenclature, and divisions of geological time. The book 
is so skilfully planned and written that, in spite of the large amount 
of technical detail included, it never becomes a mere descriptive 
catalogue, but succeeds in keeping the reader interested in fossils 
as evidence of the structure and manner of life of the animals and 
plants of past ages. 

(2) While it is obviously from the point of view of the biologist 
that Dr. Davies considers his subject, it is no less clear that Mr. 
Hawkins is primarily interested in fossils as ‘‘ medals of creation,”’ 
as throwing light on the order and mode of deposition of the rocks 
in which they occur. The first part of his book deals with the 
general principles of the science, and can be read with pleasure and 
profit by beginners. The second part describes the distribution of 
the fossils characterizing the various geological eras, which are 
taken in order of their formation. To readers without some bio- 
logical training, much of the material of these chapters will be un- 
intelligible, though advanced students will find them very valuable 
asarésumé. The book contains sixteen plates of drawings and 
photographs by the author. 

(3) All workers in petrology will feel grateful to Dr. Holmes for 
this glossary, which will be invaluable as a guide to the modern 
literature of their subject. In recent years rocks have been studied, 
described, and classified from so many points of view that the 
terminology has become very confusing. Dr. Holmes’s main 
object has been to record the customary current meaning of each 
term, together with the original author and the date of its first use, 
and in the case of rock names the type locality. Useful features of 
the book are appendixes giving French and German terms, Greek 
and Latin prefixes and roots, and tables of classification of rocks. 


Popular Chemical Dictionary. By C. T. KINGZETT. 
(15s. Bailliére.) 

The author has attempted to produce in one volume a compen- 
dium of the laws and processes of chemistry, the chemical ele- 
ments, the more important inorganic and organic compounds, and 
illustrated descriptions of chemical apparatus. He has more par- 
ticularly in mind the needs of the ‘‘ man in the street,’’ who may 
wish to find concise information on any of the above points: for 


example, on page 47 is the statement, ‘‘ Bottles are generally made 
of glass '’ ; on page 97, ‘* constituent, an ingredient of a substance” ; 
page 101, ‘corks . . . are used for stoppering bottles’’ ; ‘‘ dense '’ 
(page 109) is defined as *‘ heavy, thick '’; dysprosium (page 117) 
gives ‘‘ a bromate which crystallizes between terbium and holmium.” 
Under the heading of ‘‘ Petroleum '’ (page 256), it is erroneously 
stated that this commodity is washed with soda and acid before 
distillation, and that the fraction at 50° to 70° C. is petrol, whilst 
that from 70°to 90° is benzene! At the present time the petrol 
fraction (gasolene) boils from about 50° C. to 200°C. By no means 
do all petroleums “‘ yield lubricating oils, vaseline, and paraffin 
wax.’’ Picric acid is stated to be prepared by the action of nitric 
acid upon a variety of organic compounds, including aniline, but 
the manufacture of it is not indicated unless the section on explo- 
sives is consulted. In the description of the balance it is pointed 
out that the pans turn with one-tenth of a milligram, whilst the 
statement on cryohydrates (page 310) will scarcely pass muster 
with the modern school of chemists. The beehive oven is men- 
tioned, and the context suggests that it is a by-product recovery 
oven; whilst vaseline (page 346) is spoken of as a distillation pro- 
duct of petroleum. It is difficult to see what good purpose such a 
book serves. 


THE BASES AND FRONTIERS OF MODERN Puysics.—The Uni- 
versity of London Board to Promote the Extension of University 
Teaching are anxious to promote an interest in science in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of Sir J. J. Thomson’s committee, 
and have arranged a course of twenty-four lectures by Prof. John 
Cox on ‘‘ The Bases and Frontiers of Modern Physics.’’ The lec- 
tures begin at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, 
on Friday, October 1, at 7.30 p.m. The lectures are designed to 
meet the interest in the views of Einstein and others shown in the 
lectures of 1919-20 on practical applications of scientific discoveries. 
The earlier lectures will be devoted to a review of the concepts and 
laws of Nature on which traditional physics has been built up, and 
the later with Einstein’s views and the principle of relativity. 
Tickets, and further information, may be obtained from the 
Accountant, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, or 
at the hall at the time of the lectures. 


The Boarp or Epvucation emphasizes the usefulness of local history 
thus :—"' It is essential that in each school attention should be paid to the 
history of the town and district in which it is situated. All great and 
important events which have taken place in the neighbourhood will naturally 
be chosen for more detailed treatment. Several changes, such as the found- 
ation and dissolution of the monasteries, should be illustrated by reference 
to the effect upon the particular district. . . . There must, in all cases, be 
included a study of those actually existent historical remains such as castles, 
city walls, monasteries, which are accessible from the school, and in con- 
nexion with this the study of the earlier periods must include some knowledge 
of the elements of architecture.”’ 


Two History Readers which fulfil the above conditions. 


The County of the White Rose. 


An Introduction to the History and Antiquities 
of Yorkshire. 


By A. C. PRICE, M.A.., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
Author of ** Leeds and its Neighbourhood,”’ &c. 


415 pages. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 70 Illustrations and a folding map 
of the three Ridings. Strongly boundin cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


Education says :—'‘ Much History has been made in Yorkshire, and here 
we get just enough about it to make us want to know more. There are 
chapters on the Land and its Inhabitants, from the earliest historical times 
down to modern Yorkshire—castles, abbeys, churches, towns, each in turn 
are described and illustrated. There are 383 pictures, plans, and maps. 
The whole book is a treasury of information and most delightful reading."’ 


The Story of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 


By HORACE B. BROWNE, M.A. 


368 pages. Crown 8vo. With 170 Illustrations, Bound in Art Cloth Boards. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The School World says:—" Mr. Browne gives scarcely more than a 
reference to what will be found in the ordinary textbooks, and so saves space 
for more local details. The story is well told, geology, pre-history, archi- 
tecture, all coming in for treatment, as well as the more obvious facts of 
social and political life.'’ 


Lonpon : 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., 
5 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4, and at Hull and York. 


H & SONS ~LIMITED 
: PETTY CURY 
: 


BUY AND SELL SECOND-HAND 
AND NEW COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS; 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. EN 
QUIRIES FOR BOOKS WANTED. 
AND OFFERS OF BOOKS FOR 
SALE, ARE INVITED. 


Herrer, CAMBRIDGE. TELEPHONE’ 862 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK net 10/6 

THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ... es 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Litd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, Feb. 209, 1912.) 


The Council is authorized by statute to form and keep a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers who satisfy the conditions of Registration laid down by the Council 

are admitted to the Official Register, which now includes over 60,000 names. 

Up to the end of the present year the chief condition is evidence of experience 

gained in schools which are approved for the purpose. Private teachers are 

required to produce also evidence of satisfactory attainments in addition to 
experience. 


On and after Ist January, 1921, 


these transitional conditions will be abolished and admission to the Register 

will be restricted to those who produce evidence of Attainments, Training in 

Teaching, and Experience, as prescribed by the Council. The Register is open 

to qualified teachers in all branches. There is a Registration Fee but no 
annual subscription. 


AIMS of the COUNCIL 


The Council is a body of forty-five teachers, appointed by Associations of 

Teachers. Its aims are: (1) To promote the unification of the teaching profession. 

(2) To establish a progressive standard of attainment and professional skill. 

(3) To secure for teachers a recognized share in determining the conditions under 

which they work. (4) To aid in the development of educational principles and 
their application. 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS should apply at once for particulars to 


The Secretary, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


The Silver Age of Latin Literature from Tiberius to Trajan. By 
Prof. W. C. Summers. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Skeleton Latin Grammar. By E. Newton. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
: Virgilian Studies : The Growth of the Aeneid. By M. M. Crump. 
Blackwell. 6s. net. 
Education. 
fe Five Years Old or Thereabouts. By M. Drummond. E. Arnold. 
5S. net. 
Sex Education and National Health. By C. G. Hartley. Parsons. 
6s. net. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1920-1921. §s. 
Cambridge Essays on Adult Education. Edited by R. St. John 
Parry. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Yearbook of the Universities of the British Empire, 1918-1920. 
Edited by W. H. Dawson. Bell. 15s. net. 
English. 
Dent’s Modern Language Series.—A First English Book for Boys 


f and Girls whose Mother-Tongue is not English. By W. Rip- 
a man. Revised Version. Dent. 2s. od. net. 
iq Wonder Tales from Many Lands. By K. Pyle. Harrap. 6s. net. 
q The Warwick Shakespeare.—Othello. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
Herford. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


| Shakespeare Problems.—Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates, and 


| A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the Concentric 
System. By P. H. L’Estrange. Ninth Edition, Revised and 
| Enlarged. Part I, The World. Philip. 
History. 
The Story of the English Towns.—Birmingham. By the 
Canon J. H. B. Masterman. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. 
The Principles of Revolution. By C. D. Burns. Allen & Unwin, 
5S. net. 


Modern English Statesmen. 


Rev. } 


By G. R. S. Taylor. Allen & 


Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. Revised and Corrected 
| Edition. Cassell. 21s. net. 


| The Story of the English Towns.—Nottingham. 

ford. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. 

Great Nations.—Medieval Europe. By Prof. L. Thorndike. 
rap. 15s. net. 

The Victoria History of the Counties of England.—A History of 
the County of Bedford. Edited by W. Page. Part 11, Politi- 
cal History. By C. G. Chambers. 5s. net. Part 30, Red- 
bornestoke Hundred. 7s. 6d. net. Constable. 


By E. L. Guild- 
Har- 


European History: Chronologically Arranged, 476-1920. By A. 
Hassall. New Edition. Macmillan. 12s. net. 

British History: Chronologically Arranged, 55 B.c.-1919. By A. 
Hassall. Macmillan. 2os. net. 

A History of Great Britain. By J. Munro. Part III, Kingdom 


and Empire, 1716 a.D. to 1919 A.D. Oliver & Boyd. 
A History of England and Scotland: To the Union of the King- 
doms in 1707. By Prof. R. S. Rait. Blackie. 5s. net. 


. the Problems of the Transmission of his Text. By A. W. Mathematics. 
. Ff Pollard. Second Edition, Revised. Cambridge University | An Introduction to Combinatory Analysis. By Major P. A. Mac- 
. i Press. 7s. 6d. net. Mahon. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Geography. The Laws of Mechanics. By S. H. Stelfox. Methuen. 6s. 
 @ Philips’ Comparative Series.—Philips’ Modern School Atlas of | A Second Course in Mathematics for Technical Students. By 
a { Comparative Geography. Eleventh and Enlarged Edition. P. J. Haler and A. H. Stuart. University Tutorial Press. 6s. 
ie Edited by G. Philip. 5s. net. A Geometry for Schools. Edited by Dr. A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. ; 
Philips’ Political and Commercial Large Schoolroom Maps.—Asia. Part II, 2s. 6d.; Part III, 2s. 6d. E. Arnold. 
New Edition. By W. Hughes. Mounted on Cloth, Rollers, | Bell’s Mathematical Series.—A First Course in Nomography. By 
’ i and Varnished. 21s. net. Dr. S. Brodetsky. Bell. 10s. net. 
: Philips’ Smaller Schoolroom Maps: Political Colouring.—Africa. | Everyman’s Mathematics. By F. W. Harvey. Methuen. 4s. 
Fi New Edition. On Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 7s. 6d. net. (Continued on page 702.) 
1 
PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
| 
GEORGE OVER | 
JAMES GRAY LTD 
a 
| THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
, Telegrams: “Over, PRINTER, Rucsy.” Nat. Tel.: Rugby 126. 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 
GYM. OR NET BALL SHOES. 
Canvas Uppers, Rubber Soles in Black or White. DANVERS St. CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Sizes 10 to 1 at 3/11; 2 to 7 at 4/6. 
Discount on quantity orders. 
MADDOCK & SON 
undertake heating & domestic 
33 Elystan Street, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. h ] 
supply for Colleges, Schools, | 
| 
Public Buildings, Factories, | 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR USE NEXT TERM. 
CATALOGUE READY SHORTLY. 


Please write for copy to— 
GEORCE OVER, Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


EASTERN COUNTIES LIBRARY. 


ARCHWAY HOUSE, PLAYFORD, IPSWICH. 


The Library for all Modern Literature; for History, 
for Philosophy, for Psychology, for Theology. 


NEW BOOKS SUPPLIER AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 
Terms and Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


Offices, Private Houses, and 
every description of building. 
Schemes and estimates on 


application. 
Telephones : Wire: 
Kensington 90 and 91. Gray, Kensington 90. 
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READY SHORTLY 


An entirely new production for the latest requirements in Advanced Geography. 


| PHILIPS’ 


Treaties of Peace. 
Size of Page 123 by 10 inches, 12s. Gd. net. 


. TAYLO 


For use in advanced work, and as a general textbook for teachers. 
and diagrams, with explanations of difficult points. 520 pages 


Deals with Climate, Vegetation, Industries, Agriculture, Mining, &c., &c. 


GEOGRAPHY 


explained as simply as possible. 


MAP READING 


New ReEvIseED EDITION. 
Map Reading and Field Sketching "’ 
Recommended for “ Map Work"’ and ** Mathematical Geography ”’ 
Crown 4to (94 x 74 in.), cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SENIOR SCHOOL ATLAS 


Prepared to meet the recommendations of THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


A Series of 72 coloured plates, containing 180 Maps and Diagrams dealing with 
physical and political Geography, and embodying the changes resulting from the 
With complete Index of 13,000 names. 


Full prospectus on application. ars 


New and Revised Editions by M.A., D.Sc., and 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


1 
: and ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


A full and informative 
textbook. 250 pages, with Maps and Diagrams, and Index, 4s. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF WORLD 


FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. The most important matters of physical and human geography 
A really helpful textbook. 256 pages, with Maps and Diagrams, 3s. 


MADE EASY 


By Captain C. C. ESSON and G. S. PHILIP, F.R.G.S. 
Amended for use in conjunction with the 
at thee ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

in OXFORD LOCAL EXAMS. 


Important 
NEW Publications 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


for Middie and Upper Forms. 
By W. J. Grover. In Two Books. Each 
Crown 8vo, cloth. BookI. 136 pages. is. 9d. 
Book II. 148 pages. 2s. 


on a collection of extracts from 
GREATEST ENGLISH WRITERS. 


PHILIPS’ HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


A new class-book prepared to meet the 
urgent demand for a World Geography suitable 
for the lower forms of Secondary hools. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 232 pages. Black-and-white 
Illustrations and Maps, 3s. 


In preparation. 
PHILIPS’ 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Book I.—The British Isles. 
Book IIl.—The Atlantic Hemisphere. 
Book IIIl.—Euro-Asia. 
Further details and prices will be 
published later. 


** Manual of 


Full details and latest catalogue on application to 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


THE “POSITIVE” ORGAN 


} is a real pipe organ, not an American reed organ. 


Over 900 supplied, including many Cathedrals and Colleges 
all over the world. 
Highest testimonials. Send for Catalogue “S.” 


POSITIVE ORCAN Co., Ld., 44 Mornington Crescent, London, N.W.1. 


Ready Shortly. Price 4/-; per post, 4/9. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


For THE YEAR 1920-1921. 
To which are added the ordinary Papers set in Hilary and Trinity Terms, 1920. 


HODCES, FICCIS & CO., Dublin. LONCMANS & CO., London. 


CAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of 
Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C.4. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Subscription 8s. per annum. Entrance fee 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France: Assistant Editor: D. Jongs, University College, W.C.1) 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: cip , of the 
LF yw is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phon tique’ appliqu 

Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy. — List of other publications 
ard prices of back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THE 


HEALTHY LIFE 


seeks to give expression to ideas 
which hold in them the promise of 
a sweeter and cleaner life for all. 
Which is one reason why its circle 
of readers is continually growing. 
§ Send 7d. for the current Number 
to ‘‘The Healthy Life’’ Book Shop, 
41 Margaret Street, London, W.1. The 
organization of the Book Shop is at your 
service. Any book will be quickly dis- 
patched to your order. 


) 
hy 


Blackboards cannot become Shiny 


in use, if covered with 


Proctor’s “ Defiance ” (rade wars. 
Slate Composition. 


THE PERFECT BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


Samples, Prices, &¢., from 


JOHN M. PROCTOR & CO., 
St. Anne’s Institute, Island Street, Nottingham. 


: 
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Mathematical Problems. 
Heinemann. 3s. net. 

Elementary Applied Mathematics. 
Chapman <& Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Exercises from Elementary Algebra. 
Siddons. 


By H. E. F. Roberts and T. Hickson. 


By Prof. W. P. Webber. 
By C. Godfrey and A. W. 


Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 

Cassell’s French-English—English-French Dictionary. 
E. A. Baker. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rabelais: Readings Selected. By W. F. 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 
Journal d’une Poupée Belge, 1914-1918. 

don Press. 3s. net. 

The Educational Series of French Texts.—Le Tour de la France 
par deux Enfants. By G. Bruno. Educational Co. of Ireland. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Phonetic Spanish Reader. 


By Dr. 


Smith. Cambridge 


Par L. Hovine. Claren- 


By E. A. Pears. Manchester Uni- 


versity Press; Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 
German Prose Composition. By Dr. J. D. E. Williams. 
Methuen. 3s. 


A First German Course for Science Students. By Prof. H. G. 
Fielder and Prof. F. E. Sandbach. Second Edition, Revised. 


Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
Music. 
Psychology Applied to Music Teaching (Curwen Edition 5820). 
By Mrs. J. S. Curwen. 15s. net. 
Elementary Harmony. Part III. By Prof. C. H. Kitson. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Descants. By A. Gray. Cambridge University Press. 


8s. 6d. net. 
A Book of the Great Musicians. 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
Batch of Singing Class Music. 
Arnold. 
Batch of Music from Weekes. 
Batch of Music from Joseph Williams. 
Batch of Music from Deane. 
Batch of Music from Curwen. 
Religious Knowledge. 
Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. 
Lockwood. tos. 6d. net. 


By P. A. Scholes. Oxford Uni- 


Edited by T. F. Dunhill. E. 


S. Turberville. 


Christian Morals. By the Rev. A. J. Humphreys. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. 

The School of Jesus. By G. R. H. Shafto. Student Christian 
Movement. 38. net. 

A Book of Prayer for Students. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Student Christian Movement. 3s. net. 

Vital Forces of the Early Church. By Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy. 
Student Christian Movement. 4s. net. 


| The Growth and Teachings of the New Testament. By J. D. Rose. 


Grant Educational Co. 
Science. 


The Control of Parenthood. By Prof. J. A. Thomson and Others. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pitman’s Mastery Series.—The Mastery of Water. 
of The Triumph of Man. 3s. net. 

Water Plants. By Dr. A. Arber. Cambridge University Press. 
31s. 6d. net. 

From Newton to Einstein. By Dr. B. Harrow. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Organic Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate Science, and Phar- 
maceutical Students. By Dr. A. K. Macbeth. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. net. 

New-World Science Series.—Zoology. 


By the Author 


By Prof. T. D. A. Cocke- 


rell. Harrap. tos. 6d. net. 

Chemistry and Physics Examination Papers. By H. E. F. 
Roberts. Heinemann. 3s. net. 

The Boy Electrician. By A. P. Morgan. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Nature Lover’s Series.—The Seashore. By W. P. Pycraft. 
S.P.€.K. 4s. 6d.. net. 

The Advancement of Science, 1920. Murray. 

Human Psychology. By Prof. H. C. Warren. 

net. 

Elements 

Kegan Paul. 


6s. 
Constable. 


12s. 


of Practical Psychoanalysis. By P. Bousfield. 


10s. 6d. net. 


The 


MILTON Mount COLLEGE, which was founded at Gravesend 
in 1871, and for the last five years has been carrying on its work at 
the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, is about to settle in 


' new permanent quarters. The house which has been acquired for 


the school is known as Worth Park, and is situated in extensive 
grounds near Crawley in Sussex. The school has a notable history 
and has done pioneer work in the field of education of girls. 


Designed to arouse the 


interest and 


attention of the Pupil and to eliminate the drudgery 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By Pror. VICTOR SPIERS, B. és L., M.A., Professor of French 
Language and Literature in King’s College (University of London). 
For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 


ELEMENTARY. 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK for children. Third Edition. On 


modern lines, with conversations, music, and illustrations. Phonetic tran- 
script. Large print. Demy 8vo, 235 pages. Price 3s.9d.cloth. 3s. half- 
cloth boards. 


DRILL ON THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH ACCI- 
DENCE AND SYNTAX. New (8th) Edition, with many additional 
English Exercises. A complete Elementary Grammar containing the Con- 
jugations and “ drill"’ chiefly in French sentences, upon the important points, 
and rules, a short summary of which is given. Most handy for correspond- 
ence classes. Crown 8vo, 160 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH VYOCABULARIES for Repetition. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Containing the 3,000 most important Words and Phrases logically 
grouped in tens and divided into two categories (elementary and advanced), 
with the most useful Derivations, preceded by a SHortT Note on PRonun- 
ciation, and followed by an on the different Prepositions required 
by French Verbs. Crown 8vo. Price Puonetic (m.f.) TRANSCRIPT 

same, 8d. Both bound together, 3s. 


JUNIOR FRENCH RECITER. Fourth Edition. Extracts 


in Prose and Poetry from Classical Authors with PHoneric TRANSCRIPT (m.f.) 


facing the text, vith Notes, Questions on Grammar, and Outlines of Conversa- | 


N.B.—The prices are Net. . 


j 


tions and of free Written Exercises. Crown 8vo, 89 pages. Half-cloth, 1s. 8d. | 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK, on the same lines as the First 
hag Book. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 211 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth : 


MAP OF PARIS, with monuments in elevation, useful for 
practice in conversation. Price 6d. 


ADVANCED. 
PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. 


Schools and Colleges. “‘A really practical and sensible Grammar, com- 
plete in its incompleteness."" Crown 8vo, 194 pages. Price 3s. 


SENIOR FRENCH RECITER, on the same lines as the 
Junior. Second Edition. Extracts from the Classical Authors of the Golden 
Age with Phonetic (m.f.) Transcript. Crown 8vo, 91 pages. Half-cloth, 
price 1s. 8d. 

GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANSLATION INTO 
FRENCH PROSE for Middle and Higher Forms of Schools and for 
University Colleges. Sixth Edition, with Appendix. 158 Extracts of con- 
venient length, with carefully worked-out Correct Versions. Demy 8vo. 
Price 38.—Key, 5s. 4d. in book—4s. 6d. printed on loose sheets ready for 
mounting, to teachers of recognized positions or to students who send a 
written authorization from their teacher, on application, with remittance, to 
the author, co Mr. Tamsiyn, 116 Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10. — 
ao Transcripts of Extracts 1 to 83, mostly at 1d. each: apply 
o author. 


SHORT FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR AND 
ETYMOLOGICAL LEXICON (2.500 words). For Schools and Univer- 
sity Colleges. Crown 8vo, 265 pages. Price 6s. 

GERMAN VOCABULARIES, on the same lines as the 
French Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 102 pages. Half-cloth, price 2s. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENG.-FRENCH DIC- 


TIONARY. By Dr. A. Spiers, with supplement by Prof. Vicror SPIERs. 
Literary, Commercial, and Technical. 2 vols., royal 8vo., 25s. the set. 


For 


SPECIMEN COPIES at less than cost price to Teachers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
4 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C.4. 
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IMPORTANT RE-ISSUE. 


After being out of print for a considerable time, copies of this indispensable manual for Kindergarten and other Teachers are again available. 
Student's Edition, demy 8vo, paper covers, over 300 pages, price 5s. 


MOTHER’S SONGS, GAMES, AND _ STORIES. 


An English Rendering of FROEBEL'S MUTTER- UND KOSsE-LIEDER. 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 


With Introduction by Fraulein HEERWART. 


This Edition contains all the Original German Illustrations, of which 46 are full-page designs, and the Original Music (80 pp.) rearranged for 


children’s voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


** No one can study it without being benefited by its genuine knowledge of child 
nature.""—THE KINDERGARTEN (Toronto). 

“Miss Frances Lord commends the book to her readers in an admirable 
preface.""—SPECTATOR. 

“* Useful to teachers in infant schools and Kindergartens.'"—GRAPHIC. 

** Miss Frances Lord shows that she has entered upon her work with the true 
instinct of a teacher. The book should be in the hands of every mother.'’— 
SCHOOL GUARDIAN. 

“The book is beautifully got up, and the text is accurately translated."’— 
NEW ZEALAND SCHOOLMASTER. 


| 


very attractive book."—NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

‘Full, both of example and precept, on the philosophy of childhood."'"—BOOK- 
SELLER. 

** We heartily recommend it to parents and teachers.''"—SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

This highly interesting work.""-—TEACHERS' AID. 

“We should say that this is the very book that is wanted in young English 
families. The translators appear to have done their work sympathetically and 
sensibly.""—PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR. 

Can be recommended to the careful attention of all mothers.”"—SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


London: 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4. 


~ 
Al EMPIRE WITH A C3 
POPULATION.” 


Help to remove this reproach by giving your baby the food that ensures 

A 1 health and strength, a sound constitution, and perfect physical de- 

velopment, viz., cow's milk (fresh, dried, or condensed) diluted with 
BARLEY WATER made from 


ROBINSON’S 
BARLEY 


(for babies up to 8-10 months old). 
Send 3d. in stamps for booklet ** Advice to Mothers." 


J. & J. COLMAN, Ltd., NORWICH (with which is incorporated 
Keen, Robinson & Co., Ltd., London). 


THE “NEW ERA” GLOBES. 


These are small rubber Globes suitable for distribution round the class. 
Cheap, durable, and attractively coloured, they aim at supplying a long-felt 
want. A series is being prepared including Globes showing Orographical 
Features, Political Divisions, Temperature, Rainfall, Vegetation, and Routes 
of Explorers. All particulars to be obtained from— 


Miss E. M. WALTERS, F.R.G.S., 
71 and 84 Goldstone Villas, HOVE. 


THE APOLOGY OF THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


By H. G. WELLS, 
appeared in the AUGUST 1918 Number or 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL WORLD.” 


Copies can be obtained through any Bookseller, 
or Post Free for TENPENCE each from 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
THE ANNUAL 


“DIRECTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ” 


which has been described as ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL 
RETURNS PUBLISHED BY ANY BRITISH EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL appeared in the MARCH, 1920, issue 
of ‘‘THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
WORLD''’—a paper ‘‘indispensable to all school and college 
reading-rooms in these islands.’"—The Westminster Gazette. 
Early application should be made for extra copies for file pur- 
poses. Previous ‘‘ Directory '’ issues have run rapidly out of print. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Ludgate Broadway, €.C.4. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 


FIRST CLASS PEN. 


A highly finished Pen of great durability. Its smooth, fine point 
renders it especially sutable for book-keeping, accountancy work, 
and wherever a fine, neat, and easy handwriting is desired. For 
over half a century this Pen has commanded a most extensive sale 
in the Australian Colonies. 


4/6 per Box of One Gross. og 
1/e per Small Box of Two Dozen. 
(Post Free.) 


CANNON HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4. 


SHAKESPEARE.—For Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 


LECTURE RECITALS by Mr. ADRIAN HARLEY 
1920, “The Tempest,” “Hamlet,” “Julius Caesar,” Ac. 


St. Cuthbert’s School, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants, July 8th, 1920.—"* Dear Mr. 
Harley, I am very glad to write to tell you that your Lecture Recital of * King 
Richard Il" the other day was greatly appreciated, and that the girls who are 
taking it for their Certificate examination feel that it was a very helpful piece of 
revision for them. I hope you will come again some day. Yours very truly, 
Mavup 


For terms and vacant dates apply— 
MR. ADRIAN HARLEY, 49 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 


Kensington College, 


34 Bishop’s Road, Paddington, W.2. 
(Director: 
Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, Y.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I.), 


Opened by Her Grace Katharine Duchess of Westminster, 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for 


Private Secretaries, Correspondents, Accountants, 
and Journalists. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial work and 
responsible office management is provided in the 
College Offices. A choice of appointments is guaran- 
teed every Graduate. The College is both Day and 
Residential. 


PROSPECTUS AND SOLICITOR-GENERAL'S SPEECH POST FREE. 


eed 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW LIST. 


A Geography of Asia. By Josern Martin, 
B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Coopers’ Company's 
School, Bow, E. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
5s. [Macmillan's Practical Modern Geographies. 

The Guardian.—" The fine series of ‘ Macmillan’s Practical Geographies ’ 
has been enriched by a Geography of Asia, a work that it would be difficult 
to overpraise. . . . It would be hard to name a better example of the 
improved modern methods of teaching geography.” 


Commercial Arithmetic and Ac- 
counts (in Three Parts). By H. H. Green, B.Sc., 
Secondary School Lecturer in Commercial Arithmetic, 
East Ham Technical College, and THOMAS FRANKLIN, 
late Lecturer in Book-keeping and other Commercial 
Subjects, London County Council. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 
Complete, 6s. 


The Arithmetic of the Decimal 
System. By J. Cusack, LL.D., Founder and Principal 
of Cusack’s Training College. 6s. 

The Scottish Educational Journal.—We can only applaud Dr. Cusack's 
heroism, and strongly advise all teachers to procure his work. They will be 
doing useful service if they read it to become advocates of the only sane 
simplified system of teaching arithmetic." 


5th Edition completely revised. 


A Complete Treatise on Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry. By the Right Hon. Sir 
H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. Fifth Edition. 
Completely revised by Dr. J. C. CAIN. 30s. net. 


A Classbook of Organic Chemistry. 
By J. B. ConHEN, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, The University, Leeds. Vol. I.—For 
First Year Medical Students and Senior Science Students 
in Schools. 4s. 6d. Vol. II.—For Second Year Medical 
Students and others. 4s. 6d. 

The Journal of State Medicine.—'‘ We can cordially recommend this 
work together with its predecessor to medical students and others who have 
to take a course in organic chemistry.” 


European History Chronologically 
Arranged. 476-1920. By ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A. 
New Edition. 12s. net. 


British History Chronologically 
Arranged. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.p. 1914. Part II, 1915- 
1919. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 20s. net. 


The Observer.—"' It is an easy book to consult, and its winnowing of the 
important from the unimportant is most judiciously done. For those partic- 
ularly who have to verify points of modern history in a hurry it will be an 
indispensable friend." 


LIFE AND WORK SERIES. 


A Brief Sketch of Social and Industrial 


History. By Epwarp Cressy, Author of ‘‘ An Outline 
of Industrial History."’ Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


Groundwork of English Grammar. By 
J. WELTON, D.Lit., M.A. Is. 3d. 


Also Teacher’s Handbook to same. 2s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


New Volume. 


A Naturalist on the Amazons. By 
H. W. Bates. Abridged and Edited for Schools by 
F. = Bruton, M.A., Litt.D. With 80 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


Mind-Energy: Lectures and Essays. 
By Prof. HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Prof. H. 
WILDON CaRR. 10s. net. 


The Modern Reader’s’ Bible for 
Schools: The New Testament. By Prof. 
R. G. Mouton, M.A., Ph.D. With Map. 12s. net. 


New and Forthcoming Publications of W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. 


Aftermath: A Geographical Study of 
the Peace Terms. By M. I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 5s. 
net. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book, by the well-known editor of the ‘‘ Scottish Geographical 
Magazine,” gives a full explanation of the many geographical changes 
effected by the various Peace Treaties. It should appeal strongly to geo- 
graphy Teachers and to all those interested in international politics. 


Multum in Parvo Atlas of the World. 
New Edition with Peace Treaty boundaries. More than 
100 maps and plans and full geographical index. 3s. 9d. 
net. (Immediately. 

WALL MAPS. 
Editions of the following Maps are now ready, showing New 
Boundaries which are the result of the Peace Treaties. 


Series. Size. Map. Price. 

Imperial Political 72 X 63 in. Europe. 27/6 net. 
” Asia. 27/6 net. 
Large Wall ,, 50 X 42 in. World Merc. 14/- net. 
” ” ” Hemis. 14/7 net. 

” ” ” ” Asia. 14/- net. 
” ” Africa. 14/- net. 
se Pacific Ocean. 14/- net. 

Mm »» Orographical ,, Europe. 14/- net. 
Small Wall 34 X 28 in. World Merc. 6/- net. 


Scotland (Preparatory Atlas Geographies Series. 
By T. S. Murr, Geography Master Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. Manilla Covers, 1s. net. Limp cloth, 2s. net. 
A New Geography of Scotland for Elementary Schools. 


Ordnance Survey Maps: Their Mean- 
ing and Use. By M. I. Newsicin, D.Sc. Second 
Edition, revised and largely rewritten. 2s. net. 


Historical Geography of Britain and 
the British Empire. By T. FRANKLIN. Book I, 
B.C. 55 to 1815. Book II, 1800 to the present day. 2s. net 
each book. 


O.R.E. Atlas. Part I, British Isles. 15. 6d. net. 


The first part of an Orographical, Regional, and Economic Atlas, making 
—— for schools just the maps actually required for the region under 
study. 


The Edina Histories. [In six Books. By A. L. 
WESTLAKE, B.A., and T. FRANKLIN. Illustrated with 
Maps. ls. 4d. net each. 


A Series of Elementary School Histories written on the basis of movements 
rather than of reigns, and showing English correlated with European and 
World History. 


s*s Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopcson & Son, Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. Witt1AMm Rice 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4, 
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